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AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF. 


Vou. XLIII, No. 5. 


SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


THE FIFTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVEN- 
TION. 


Tue Fifteenth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf, held at Columbus, Ohio, July 28 
to August 2, 1898, was attended by a large gathering 
of teachers of the deaf in the United States and Canada, 
and several from England, Ireland, and Scotland. 

The arrangements for the entertainment of the Conven- 
tion at the Ohio Institution were admirable, and nothing 
was left undone by Mr. Jones and his assistants that 
could contribute to the welfare and comfort of the mem- 
bers. 

Notwithstanding the heat of the weather the attendance 
upon the sessions was constant, and close attention was 
paid to the proceedings. The papers read were generally 
able and valuable; considerable time was allowed for dis- 
cussion ; diverse opinions were expressed with freedom 
and candor, but always with courtesy. The spirit of the 
Convention was enthusiastic, progressive, and harmoni- 
ous. 

In the evenings and during the recesses of the meet- 
ings there was abundant opportunity for pleasant social 
intercourse, for examining the interesting exhibits of 


school, kindergarten, mechanical, and art work contributed 
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by several schools, and for that informal exchange of 
views which is of no less value than the papers and dis- 
cussions of the regular sessions. 

The Proceedings are to be published in full, and will 
be furnished free of charge to all members whose dues are 
paid ; meanwhile, our readers will be glad to have the fol- 
lowing abstract from the minutes as furnished by the 
Secretary. KE. A. F. 


THuRSDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 28. 


The Fifteenth Meeting of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf was called to order in the chapel 
of the Ohio Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at 3 P. M., 
Thursday, July 28, 1898, by Mr. J. W. Jones, Superin- 
tendent of the Ohio Institution, who delivered an address 
of welcome full of cheering words and inspiring thoughts. 
In conclusion, he expressed regrets that Governor Busu- 
NELL was absent from the State, and read a letter from 
the Governor which assured the members of the Con- 
vention of the honor Ohio felt in having them as its 
guests. Mayor Biack, who was to have welcomed the 
Convention on behalf of the city, was also unavoidably 
absent and sent his regrets. 

Mr. JonEs then announced that although Gov. BUSHNELL 
could not be here, his next best man, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, would speak for him on behalf of the State. 
Lieutenant-Governor Jones then came forward, and in 
happy style welcomed the Convention to Ohio. He 
spoke especially of the great advancement along educa- 
tional lines, and assured the Convention that Ohio would 
be found in the front rank in providing for the education 
of her children. 

Mr. Jones then introduced the President of the Con- 
vention, Dr. Epwarp M. GALLAUDET, ef Washington, D. 
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C., who responded on behalf of the Convention. He as- 
sured the Ohio people that the members of the Conven- 
tion appreciated the royal welcome which they had re- 
ceived. He reminded the Convention that they had met 
in Ohio forty years ago and also twenty years ago. He 
reviewed carefully the work of the Association, and spoke 
earnestly of the great task before it. He said that there 
were several delegates here from foreign countries, and 
he knew they would be ready to respond to the welcome 
given them. 

He then introduced Mr. F. D. Criarxe, of Michigan, 
who said that he felt like coming home when he came to 
Ohio. He spoke of the close educational relation between 
Ohio and Michigan, and paid a glowing tribute to the 
Ohio teachers. 

The President then called upon Mr. R. Maruison, of 
Ontario, who spoke of the close bond of sympathy be- 
tween Canada and England and the United States, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the union of the English-speaking races 
might be more firmly established than ever. He referred 
to the value of previous meetings of the Convention, and 
of the great good all had received from them. He ex- 
pressed a desire that the present session might be a very 
profitable one. 

The President said that the American Convention was 
broad enough and liberal enough to embrace the whole 
world. He then introduced Mr. W. H. Appison, of Glas- 
gow, Scotland. Mr. Addison’s speech, like Mr. Math- 
ison’s, was full of good words for America, and for a 
closer union of the Anglo-Saxon races. He spoke of a 
similar meeting of instructors of the deaf recently held in 
London, and said that he bore a message from that meet- 
ing to this one, which he read to the Convention. 

The President next introduced Dr. Warrinc WILKINSON, 
of California, as a representative from the Pacific Coast. 
Dr. Wilkinson reviewed the work of the past, referred to 
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friendships formed at former conventions, and expressed 
great hope for the future. 

Dr. E. E. Wurre, of Ohio, was then introduced, and 
spoke earnestly in behalf of a higher plane of scholar- 
ship. He said he had made up his mind years ago that 
State institutions should be free from politics, and his 
voice and his influence should always be in that direction. 

The Convention then adjourned to 9 A. M., Friday 
morning. 


Fripay Mornine, Jory 29. 


After the doxology, rendered simultaneously in signs 
and orally, prayer was offered by Dr. W. H. Dr Morte, 
of Indiana. The President announced that Mr. J. R. 
Dosyns, of Mississippi, had been elected Secretary. Mr. 
Dosyns moved the appointment of Mr. L. A. ODEBRECcHT, of 
Ohio, and Mr. Perctvat Hatt, of Washington, D. C., as 
Assistant Secretaries. The motion was carried. The 
roll of members was then called by the Treasurer, Mr. J. 
L. Suiru, of Minnesota. 

The President made a few remarks, setting forth the 
conditions of membership in the Convention, both active 
and honorary, and urging all teachers and active workers 
in the education of the deaf to join. 

The Secretary read letters from several absent members, 
including Mr. S. T. Watxer, Miss Saran Futter, Mr. J. 
A. Gituespig, Mr. C. 8. Perry, Dr. G. O. Fay, Mr. C. W. 
Exy, and Dr. Ricuirp EL.Liorr. 

A letter from Mr. Romero, late Minister from Mexico 
to the United States, was also read, expressing his regrets 
at the impossibility of teachers from Mexico coming to 
the present meeting. 

Dr. J. C. Gorpon, of Illinois, expressed the regret of 
Dr. P. G. GILLETT at being absent and brought his regards 
to the Convention, Dr, WILKINSON. expressed the regrets 
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and regards of Dr. I.L. Peer. Mr. Tare brought regards 
and greeting from Dr. J. L. Noyzs. 

Mr. W. O. Connor, of Georgia, then moved that the 
Secretary draft a letter to these members, sending the 
regards and greetings of the Convention tothem. Dr. E. 
A. Fay, of Washington, D. C., moved the addition of the 
name of Professor SamMuEL PorTer to the above. The 
President suggested further the name of Mr. D. C. 
Duptey. Dr. W. H. Larnam’s name was also added, and 
following still another suggestion it was finally voted to 
send a telegram from the President and Secretary to the 
gentlemen named. 

Mr. J. H. Cioun, of St. Louis, moved that a committee 
of three be appointed by the President to select interpre- 
ters for the deaf. The chair appointed Mr. CLoup, Mr. 
E. L. Cuapin, of West Virginia, and Mr. J. C. Batis, of 
Ontario, as the committee. 

The President then read his address, in which he 
reviewed the gratifying progress of the schools during the 
past three years, but expressed regret that some schools 
which he named had become the prey of political spoils- 
men, while in at least one other false notions of economy 
had worked detriment. 

Dr. Gorpon expressed his regret at the inclusion of the 
State of Illinois among those named as subject to political 
influence. Mr.J.T. Rucker, of West Virginia, also objected 
to the inclusion of his State in this list, while Mr. C. H. 
Hitt, of Missouri, maintained that such inclusion was 
just. 

Mr. Maruison pointed out the possibility of the success- 
ful development of a school superintendent even though 
he might be chosen entirely from political motives, and 
might be without previous experience. 

Mr. F. D. CiarkE regretted the discussion, and moved 
that the regular order of business be taken up. This was 
carried, and Mr. CALDWELL, acting chairman of the 
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Normal Section, took the chair. Papers on the study of 
grammar were presented from Dr. E. A. Fay, Mr. J. W. 
Buiarrner, of Texas, Mr. J. H. Woops, of Illinois, Mr. I. 
B. Garpner, of Arkansas, and Mr. L. M. Larson, of New 
Mexico. Discussion followed in which Dr. WILKINson, 
Mr. F. W. Booru, of Pennsylvania, and Miss Mary Mc- 
CowEN, of Chicago, took part. The opinion generally 
expressed in the papers and discussion was that gram- 
mar should not be taught at the beginning, but that it 
was useful later in the course. 


Fripay AFTERNOON. 


A letter from Mr. BLATTNER was read announcing that 
his absence was due to the advent of young Mr. Blattner. 
Mr. Switer proposed the name of Columbus for the 
youthful discoverer. 

The Secretary read a telegram from the Business Men’s 


League of Detroit, asking favorable consideration for 
their city as the place of the next meeting. On motion 
of Mr. Dosyns this was referred for action to the Executive 
Committee. 

The work of the Normal Section was resumed, and Mrs. 
A. C. Hurp, of North Carolina, gave an interesting and 
instructive exhibition of language and oral work with a 


congenitally deaf child. 

The work of the Kindergarten Section was then taken 
up, with Miss McCowen in the chair. Papers were read 
on “ Nature work in Kindergartens for the Deaf,” by Miss 
Kare Srrovusk, of Arkansas; “ Kindergarten Work in the 
New Jersey School,” by Mr. Weston JENKINS, of New Jer- 
sey ; ‘“‘ Kindergartening in its Relation to Language Teach- 
ing,” by Miss Marcaret McGit1, of New York ; and “ The 
Practical Value of Kindergarten Work in the Indiana 
School,” by Mr. R. O. Jounson, of Indiana. Miss Epira 
Futon and Miss Eva Heizer, of Indiana, at the request of 
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Mr. Jonnson, supplemented his statements as to the 
methods and value of the work. A paperon “The Kin- 
dergarten Work of the Rochester School,” by Mr. Z. F. 
WESTERVELT, of Rochester, N. Y., was read. 

Dr. WILKINSON made a few remarks urging the inadvi- 
sability of the Kindergarten as a department in schools 
for the deaf. Mr. J. W. Switer, of Wisconsin, mentioned 
the valuable work of the Kindergarten classes in the Wis- 
consin School; Dr. Gorpon told of the peculiarities of 
the Kindergarten work in the Illinois School, and Mr. 
Jounson added a few more remarks concerning Indiana. 
Miss McCowen defended the Kindergarten, and gave an 
interesting talk about the methods of work in her school. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SarurDay Mornina, Jury 30. 


The meeting was called to order by the President at 
9.10. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Jos Turner, and 
the minutes of the previous meetings of the Convention 
were read and approved. 

Mr. CALDWELL announced that Mr. E. McK. Goopwin, 
of North Carolina, and Mr. C. Sprurt, of Iowa, had been 
added to the Committee of the Normal Section. 

Mr. Maruison moved the appointment of a committee, 
composed of Mr. D. W. McDermip, of Manitoba, Mr. E, 
B. Newtson, of New York, and Mr. T. P. CuarkeE, of Michi- 
gan, to arrange a service for Sunday afternoon. Carried. 

Mr. Warren Ropinson, of Wisconsin, chairman of the 
Industrial Section, then took the chair. He opened the 
proceedings of the Section by a short address, showing the 
great part that manual training has played in the advance- 
ment of the deaf, and urging the necessity of considering it 
real educational work and of making it go hand in hand 
in our institutions with the regular school work. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crourer, of Pennsylvania, being asked to 
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explain the operation of the “trades bureau” at Mt. Airy, 
did so, and made some further remarks showing the high 
character of the trades teaching in his school. Dr. DE 
Morte spoke of the advantage of the trades ’bureau. 
Mr. J. A. Trnuinanast, of Ireland, spoke of the experi- 
ment being tried in the London schools of giving trades 
scholarships to boys and girls while apprentices. Dr. 
Wrtxinson spoke of the helpfulness of manual training in 
the building of character, and said the London plan had 
long been in operation in the California school. 

Mr. J. E. Ray, of North Carolinia, read a paper on 
* Trades for our Rural Pupils,” pointing out the desirabil- 
ity of teaching to our pupils, who come mostly from the 
country, trades adapted to life in the country. 

Papers by E. J. Benpine, of Wisconsin, on “ Manual 
Training for the Deaf ;” by Mr. F. C. Lawson, of Wiscon- 
sin, on “General Work in Printing;’ and by Mr. F. D. 
CuLaRKE, of Michigan, on “ The Division of Time Between 
the School and the Shop,” were read. Mr. CLARKE advo- 
cated more time for trades teaching, especially among 
older pupils, and emphasized the fact that pupils should 
learn to work several hours at a stretch in their best 
manner. 

Papers on “ Barbering as a Trade for the Deaf,” by 
Mr. Nurses, of Ontario, and on “ The Training of Shoe- 
makers,” by Mr. P. P. Prart, of Michigan, were read. 

Dr. E. A. Fay, in support of Mr. Ray’s contention for 
teaching trades adapted to country life, spoke of the fact 
that, according to the census returns of 1880 and 1890, a 
large majority of the deaf in the United States, contrary 
to general opinion, are living in the small towns and rural 
districts, and not in the cities. 

President GALLAUDET spoke of the value of fostering 
this tendency to remain in the country, and referred to 
the large number of young men educated at Gallaudet — 
College who had engaged successfully in agricultural pur- 
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suits. Mr. F. D. Cuarke showed the necessity of teach- 
ing rapid and accurate special work in trades schools, and 
of the choice of suitable trades. Mr. W. K. Arao, of 
Colorado, spoke of the great handicap now laid upon 
many trades teachers in being compelled to do the repair 
work of the Institution as well as teaching. Mr. J. W. 
Switer, of Wisconsin, mentioned the value of manual 
training in preparation.for trades learning. Dr. CROoUTER 
showed the importance of the difference between manual 
training and trades teaching, and urged that the latter be 
of the very best. He spoke strongly of the necessity of 
keeping the trades schools up to date, by employing the 
latest improved machinery and the best of teachers, and 
expressed the belief that under such conditions the deaf 
could compete in every way with the hearing. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


The meeting was called to order by the President. 

Mr. CaLpWELL took the chair, and the work of the 
Normal Section was continued. Miss Fanny G Lenn, of 
Missouri, read a paper on “ Language Work in a Primary 
Oral Class.” The paper was illustrated by examples on 
the board. 

President GALLAUDET then introduced the Hon. L. D. 
BoNEBRAKE, Commissioner of Education of Ohio, and the 
Hon. J. W. Sirron, Inspector of Public Institutions in 
Manitoba. Both gentlemen spoke words of hearty greet- 
ing. Mr. Srrron evoked loud applause by expressing, in 
behalf of Canada, the best wishes for the United States 
in the war with Spain. Dr. GALLAUDET, in response, 
spoke enthusiastically of an alliance of all English-speak- 
ing people for the advancement and improvement of the 
whole world. 


A paper on “ Oral Work by Deaf Teachers and Man- 
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ual Work by Oral Teachers,” by Professor A. G. Drapgr, of 
Washington, D.C.,was read. The paper set forth the duty 
of deaf teachers to aid, as far as possible, in the oral work of 
the school, and the value of a knowledge of the manual 
alphabet and signs to oral teachers who really wish to do 
the most good for the deaf. ‘ 

A paper entitled ‘“ A Suggestion Concerning the Use of 
Adapted Stories for the Deaf,” by Mr. G. M. TrEGarpen, 
of Pennsylvania, and one entitled “What Value have 
Stories in the Teaching of Language ?” by Dr. Jon W11- 
LIAMS, of Connecticut, were read. The papers of the after- 
noon were discussed by Mr. Roperr Parrerson, of Ohio, 
Miss Errie Jounston, of Illinois, Miss L. M. Boorn, of 
Indiana, Dr. GaLLaupeT, Dr. Crovurer, and Dr. Fay. 
Questions from the question-box were answered by Mr. 
Duptey, Dr. Mr. Hecker, and Miss Booru. 
The meeting then adjourned. 


Sunpay Mornina, Jury 31. 


President GALLAUDET lectured in the chapel. His sub- 
ject was “ Childlike Manliness.” He was assisted in con- 
ducting the services by the Rev. Messrs. J. H. Cioup, O. 
J. WHILDIN, and Jon Turner, and Mr.8.J. Vam. Mr.J.C. 
Bais rendered a hymn in signs and at the close of the 
session a collection was taken up for the Ohio Home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf. 


SunDAY AFTERNOON. 


A song service under the direction of Mr. McDERMID 
was held in the chapel. It was opened with prayer by 
Dr. De Morre. An interesting musical program was 
carried out, consisting of selections by the orchestra, 
a hymn by the congregation, and a vocal solo by Miss 
Scuenck. Hymns were rendered in the sign-language by 
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Mrs. Cuartes Kerney and Mr. Batis. Dr. Gorpon, Dr. 
Wituiams, Dr. De Morte, Mr. Yares, Dr. Crourer, and 
Mr. Boots presented answers to written questions that 
had been handed in, dealing with the conduct of religious 
teaching and moral development. In the evening an en- 
joyable hour was spent in singing hymns. 


Monpay Morninea, Avaust 1. 


The meeting was called to order by the President. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Eacieson. The min- 
utes of the sessions of July 30 and July 31 were read, 
amended, and adopted. 

The Secretary read telegrams from Professor PorreEr, 
Mr. Duprey, and Dr. GILLETT expressing their best 
wishes for the Convention. He also read letters from 
Governor Pinareg, of Michigan, and Mayor Maypory, of 
Detroit, urging the selection of Detroit as the place of 
the next meeting. The latter were referred to the Execu- 
tive Committee. Dr. Fay read a list of persons proposed 
for honorary membership, and the persons named were 
elected. 

Mr. Arco presented a resolution asking for 25 minutes 
for the question-box at the beginning of each session and, 
if possible, 45 minutes at the end for discussion. Carried. 

Dr. WiL1AMs presented a resolution that the Executive 
Committee be empowered to spend money, when neces- 
sary, to secure proper legislation in behalf of the education 
of the deaf. Mr. F. D. Ciarke spoke in favor of the reso- 
lution, showing the great need of putting the Committee 
in a position to send an expert delegate, in cases of diffi- 
culty in the institutions, to influence the decision of 
investigating boards. The resolution was adopted. 

President GALLAUDET called attention to the business 
meeting to be held in the evening, and urged that all 
eligible persons who were present should become mem- 
bers of the Convention. 
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Dr. Gorpon, as chairman of the Oral Section, was 
called to the chair. He introduced the work of the Sec- 
tion by eengratulating the Convention on the progress 
made in oral work and the stopping of strife between 
methods. 

A paper on Oral Teaching, by Mr. 8. M. Greaory, of 
Wisconsin, was presented. Owing to its length it was 
turned over to the Secretary to be printed. 

A paper on “ Expedients to Secure Distinct K and G 
Sounds,” by Miss M. L. Geer, of Hartford, was read. 
Miss A. C. ALLEN, of Missouri, explained her way of 
obtaining these sounds, and Mr. W. H. Appison, of 
Glasgow, and Miss ALLEN discussed this question further. 

A paper on “ Exercises to Secure Correct Management 
of Breath in Speech,” by Miss Saran Futter, of Boston, 
was read. 

Miss Dora Dona.p, of Iowa, gave an interesting talk 
about her work with Linnie Haywarp, a deaf-blind girl, 
and an exhibition of Linnie’s ability to use speech and 
language. Mr. F. D. CuarkE spoke of Linnie’s favorable 
progress, and on the possibility of educating the deaf- 
blind. 

Mr. W. Wang, of Pennsylvania, a gentleman who has 
done much to promote the education of the deaf-blind, 
was introduced. Mr. WaAbz expressed regret at the pre- 
vailing idea that such children can be educated only in 
the Perkins Institution. Dr. Gorpon mentioned a pupil 
educated at his school. Mr. Connor praised the great 
work done by Mr. WaDE in stirring up interest in the 
deaf-blind. 

Dr. CrouTEr asked whether such pupils should be edu- 
cated in the schools for the deaf or in schools for the 
blind. Dr. Wi.iams and Mr. CLARKE expressed a belief 
that they should begin in schools for the deaf, to obtain a 
start in English, and then be transferred to schools for 
the blind, where all the appliances for teaching are easily 
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had. Dr. Witkinson favored their education at home 
when possible. Mr. A. H. WALKER supported the plan 
of education in schools for the blind, where they would 
find better English among their associates and better 
opportunities for reading and self-improvement. 

Miss Beatrice Connon, of London, England, read a 
paper on “ Pure Oral Work in England.” 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Monpay AFTERNOON. 


The work of the Oral Section was continued. Papers 
on “ Oral Work in Germany,” by Miss Hermine Haupt, 
of Kentucky, Miss Jane Russet, of Pennsylvania, and 
Miss AGNES STEINKE, of Wisconsin, and one on “ Oral 
Work in England, France, Italy, and Germany,” by Miss 
Kare of Boston, were read. 

Mr. Warren Rosinson, of Wisconsin, read a paper on 
“The Advisability of the Entire Separation of Manual 
and Oral Pupils.” Discussion was invited and Mr. 
Aveustus Rocrrs, of Kentucky, moved for a show of 
hands from the superintendents present on the main idea 
of the paper. Mr. F. D. Ciarke asked Mr. RoceErs to 
withdraw the motion, and Mr. Rogers expressed his will- 
ingness to do so, but Mr. J. R. Dosyns, of Mississippi, 
urged him not to comply with the request. President 
GALLAUDET spoke of the value of separating the oral and 
manual departments as proposed, but the difficulty of 
carrying it out in exactly the same way in every institu- 
tion. In reply to a question whether the plan had sup- 
pressed the use of signs at the Mt. Airy school, Dr. 
CrouTER said that conventional signs were not used in 
the school room at Mt. Airy in either department. He 
requested that no vote be taken on Mr. Rocers’s motion. 
Mr. Argo spoke of the value of separation in developing 
the speech habit. Mr. CLarke urged the dropping of a 
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discussion tending to criticise any institution. Mr. Moses 
raised the point that Mr. RoGrErs’s motion was not in order, 
as the Convention was not made up exclusively of super- 
intendents. The Chairman supported the point of order. 

Oral work followed. Miss Mansur, Miss GREENER, and 
Miss Grimes, of Ohio, and Miss Scuwea.er, of Cincinnati, 
illustrated the methods and results of their teaching with 
classes of their pupils. 

President GALLAUDET took the chair and read a tele- 
gram from Dr. I. L. PEEtr, expressing his regards and 
good wishes for the Convention. The meeting then 
adjourned. 


Monpay EVENING. 


The meeting was called to order by the President. 

A resolution was presented by Mr. L. M. Larson, of 
New Mexico, that a committee be appointed to prepare 
obituary notices of members deceased since the last Con- 
vention ; the resolution was adopted, and Mr. Larson, 
Mr. N. F. Waker, and Dr. De Morre were appointed as 
members of this committee. 

A resolution, presented by Mr. CLovup, granting to the 
Committee on a Graded Course of Sunday-School Work 
more time to prepare their report, was adopted. 

A resolution, presented by Dr. GALLAUDET, recognizing 
the valuable work of the Volta Bureau in collecting and 
diffusing information concerning the deaf, was adopted. 

The Secretary read the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, showing the favorable finaticial condition of the 
Convention, and then the roll of members was called. A 
quorum being present, the meeting proceeded to the elec- 
tion of officers for the ensuing term. The following 
officers were duly elected : 

President, Epwarp M. GaLLaupET, of Washington, D. C, 

Vice-President, R. Maruison, of Ontario. 

Secretary, J. R. Dosyns, of Mississippi. 
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Treasurer, J. L. Smrru, of Minnesota. 

Directors, W. K. Argo, of Colorado, Saran FuLLer, of 
Massachusetts, and Ropert Patrrerson, of Ohio. 

Chairmen of Committees: 

Normal Section, W. A. CALDWELL, of California. 

Industrial Section, WarrEN Ropinson, of Wisconsin. 

Oral Section, J. C. Gorpon, of Illinois. 

Art Section, Ernest ZELL, of Ohio. 

Auricular Section, E. H. Currier, of New York. 

Kindergarten Section, Mary McCowey, of Illinois. 

Eastern Local Committee, E. B. Netson, of New York. 

Western Local Committee, F. W. Mercatr, of Utah. 

Southern Local Committee, W. O. Connor, of Georgia. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


Turspay Mornine, Auausr 2. 


The Convention was called to order by the President, 
and prayer was offered by the Rev. J. H. CLoup. The 
minutes of the sessions of Monday were read, amended, 
and approved. 

A letter from the Hotel Association of Chicago, asking 
that the next meeting be held in that city, was referred 
to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL then took the chair and the work of the 
Normal Section began with the question-box. Answers 
to important practical questions were given by Mr. Arco, 
Mr. Duptey, Mr. Cuarke, Mr. Smirn, Mr. Buarrner, and 
Mr. 

A paper was presented on “The Rotary System,” by 
Mr. G. M. McCuurg, of Kentucky, upholding this plan 
for the higher classes. Mr. F. D. CLarke read a paper 
on “ The Ability and Usefulness of Deaf Teachers.” Dr. 
Der Morte presented a paper on “ Religious Instruction,” 
and a paper was read on “Self-Reliance,” by Dr. J. H. 
Browy, of Illinois. The chairman asked for discussion, 
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and Mr. Smiru expressed the opinion that the rotary sys- 
tem was excellent for higher classes with good teachers. 
In discussing Dr. Dz Morte’s paper Miss Coss, Mr. 
Arao, Mr. Dopyns, Mr. Reap, and Mrs. Zett all referred 
to the great benefit of the Christian Endeavor Society in 
promoting religious development. Mr. Franx Reap, Jr., 
asked how to get children to read the Bible and under- 
stand it, and Mr. Dosyns spoke of the value of the Chris- 
tain Endeavor Society along this line. The chairman ex- 
pressed approval of a book of selections from the Bible 
used by Miss Yaz, and Mr. Boots advocated the use of 
the Bible itself in teaching the Bible. Dr. Dz Morre 
spoke of the use of texts in daily chapel exercises. On 
motion, the discussion was closed, and the question-box 
was opened again. Questions were answered by Messrs. 
Ray, J. L. Smrru, A. S. Cuarx, Miss A. A. HENDERSHOT, 
Rev. THomas GALLAUDET, Miss ANNA Morse, Mr. Mc- 
Atoney, Mr. Roaers, Miss Grirrin, Mr. Exy, Mr. Banas, 


and the chairman. The session then adjourned. 


TuESDAY AFTERNOON. 


The work of the Normal Section was continued with 
Mr. CALDWELL in the chair. Questions were answered by 
Dr. Gorpon, Miss Saran Porter, and Miss Le Prince. 
Papers by Mr. D. C. Dup.ey, on “The Value of Signs as 
a means of developing the Intellect ;” by Mr. J. L. Smrra, 
on “The Teacher an Awful Example ;” by Miss Hoparr, 
on “Geography ;” and by Mr. J. F. Buepsor, on “ The 
Correlation of Geography and History,” were read. 

President GALLAUDET moved to refer the papers still 
unread to the Executive Committee for their decision as 
to the advisability of printing them. The motion was 
carried and the Section adjourned. Dr. GaLLaupEt took 
the chair. 

Mr. Goopwin offered a resolution thanking Governor 
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Bushnell, Lieutenant-Governor Jones, the Board of Trus- 
tees, Mr. Jones and his wife, and the officers and teachers 
of the Ohio School for their hospitality. Carried. 

Mr. PArrerson presented a resolution from the under- 
graduates of Gallaudet College asking the Convention to 
use its influence in obtaining the observance of Decem- 
ber 10, the birthday of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, as 
a holiday in schools for the deaf. Carried. 

Mr. Larson presented a partial report of the Commit- 
tee on Necrology. 

Mr. Boorn offered a resolution that the Convention use 
its influence to counteract the idea that institutions 
for the deaf are charitable institutions. Dr. WILKINSON 
spoke of the influenve that such action would have against 
political interference in schools for the deaf, and urged 
that superintendents of education and parents should co- 
operate in this way. Dr. Gorpon urged that teachers of 
the deaf should connect themselves with educational 
meetings of all sorts. Dr. GaLLauper spoke against the 
connection of schools for the deaf with boards of chari- 
ties. Dr. Gorpon said this connection was not unpleas- 
ant in Illinois. Mr. Ciarke, Mr. Downtne, and Mr. Moses 
spoke on the same side as Dr. Gallaudet. Mr. EaG reson 
spoke of the public-school system as capable of being 
held up as a charity as well as the schools for the deaf. 
The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Bauis presented a resolution thanking the interpre- 
ters. 

Mr. Frank Reap, Jr., offered a resolution that the 
Convention consider it advisable to hold its future ses- 
sions earlier in the summer. Mr. Connor spoke of the 
necessity of accommodating the time with the wishes of 
the Principal of the Institution where the Convention 
should be held. 

Mr. T. P. CxiarkeE offered a resolution thanking the re- 
porters of the Columbus papers for their excellent work. 

These three last resolutions were adopted, 
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Mr. Appison expressed his high appreciation of the 
Convention and his gratitude for the kindness shown 
him in America. Mr. Jones responded to the resolution 
of thanks to the Ohio Institution, and said thanks were 
also due to the Convention for meeting in Ohio. Mr. 
Dopyns added a few words, President GAaLLAUDET deliv- 
ered a farewell address, and, after singing ‘ America,” 


the Convention adjourned sine die. 
J. R. DOBYNS, 


Secretary. 


THE CONFERENCE OF SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
PRINCIPALS. 


A MEETING of the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of American Schools for the Deaf was held in 
the chapel of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at 
Columbus, Ohio, on July 27, 1898, at 3 P. M. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Dr. Jos Wittiams, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Conference, who read the call 
for the meeting. 

On motion of Dr. E. M. Gauuaupet, Mr. N. F. WALKER, 
of South Carolina, was elected Chairman of the meeting. 

On motion of Mr. R. Maruison, Mr. J. H. Jonnson, of 
Alabama, was elected Secretary. 

Dr. WILLIAMS made a verbal report of the work of the 
Committee since the last meeting of the Conference, and 
requested the editor of the Annals to read to the Con- 
ference the following report, which he had made to the 
Committee : 

Coutumsvs, Ox10, July 27, 1898. 
Dr. Jos WILLIAMs, 


Chairman of the Committee of the Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. 
Sir: I respectfully submit the following summary of my receipts and 
disbursements, as editor of the American Annals of the Deaf, from July 1, 
1895. to July 1, 1898, inclusive ; * 
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Receipts. 

From: balance on hand duly 1, $665 12 
‘* assessments on schools...... 5,007 62 

sale of back volumes and numbeTS............sscseesesceeceeees - 210 36 

advertisements ...... 66 45 

‘« sale of Proceedings of Conventions, etc.............sseesseeees 13 74 

Disbursements. 

POP DEINE GNA $2,531 59 
postage, expressage, stationery, etc .... ..... 212 92 


I submit also for the examination of the Committee the book contain- 
ing the Annals account with the editor, which shows all receipts and 
disbursements in detail; also vouchers for all disbursements. 

In January, 1896, in view of the increased expense of publishing the 
Annals six times a year instead of quarterly, the subscription price was 
raised from $2.00 to $3.00 a year. At the same time the rate of assess- 
ment on the schools supporting the Annals, which had been 40 cents a 
pupil and based upon the number of pupils present in the schools in 
1876, was reduced to 30 cents a pupil, and was based upon the number 
of pupils present in the schools on the 15th day of November, 1895. 
Notwithstanding the reduction in the rate, the new assessment gave the 
Annals a considerable increase in income, on account of the growth of 
the schools since 1876. The number of schools accepting the new assess- 
ment was larger than expected, and the expenses proved to be less than 
estimated, so that during the two years 1896 and 1897 the surplus in- 
creased from $665 to $1,520. This year, therefore, the former subscrip- 
tion price of $2.00 was restored, and the rate of assessment was reduced 
to 20 cents a pupil, based upon the number of pupils present in the 
schools on the 15th day of November, 1897. The present income is a 
little less than the expenditure, but in view of the balance on hand there 
is no occasion for anxiety. 

The schools now contributing to the support of the Annals and the 
annual payments of each school are as follows : 
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Annual 
Schcol. Payment. 
Alabama 60 


Georgia 
Halifax 
Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 

Le Couteulx St. Mary’s 
Manitoba 

Maryland 

Maryland Colored 
Michigan 

Minnesota 
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Annual 
School. Payment. 


Missouri 


New England 
New Jersey 
New York 


Ontario 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Oral 
Rhode Island 

St. Joseph’s 
South Carolina 


Virginia 

West Virginia 

Western New York........... 
Western Pennsylvania 


In 1896 an Index to the ten volumes of the fourth decade of the Annals, 
1886-1895, inclusive, was published, and was distributed, free of charge, 
to the schools supporting the Annals and to individual subscribers. 


Respectfully submitted. 


E. A. FAY, Editor. 


The report was accepted and ordered filed. 
Dr. GALLAUDET moved that the committee be re-elected 


to serve untilthe next meeting of the Conference. 


At the 


request of Mr. Maruison, his name was left off the list, 
and that of Mr. D..W. McDermip, of Manitoba, was 
substituted. With this change the committee was re- 
elected, as follows: 

Jos Wiiurams, of Connecticut, R. O. Jounson, of In- 
diana, J. E. Ray, of North Carolina, A. L. E. Crourer, of 
Pennsylvania, and D. W. McDermnip, of Ontario. 

Mr. F. D. CLarkE, of Michigan, offered the following reso- 
lution: 


Central New York .... ....... 30 00 | 
cond | North Carolina.......:........ 16 80 
50 00 | ree 93 40 
27 80 | 51 20 
9 80 | oree 24 20 
24 00 | Lee 16 00 
6 40 | vee 46 20 
75 00 | Levee 40 20 
12 00 | 
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Resolved, That the Executive Committee be directed to arrange for the 
meetings of the Conference at some time and place other than that set 
for the meeting of the Convention of Instructors. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Mercatr, of Utah. 
After some discussion, participated in by Messrs. GaL- 
LAUDET, SwiLeER, Mercaur, and Jounnson, of Alabama,— 
Messrs. MretcaLF and JOHNSON extending invitations to the 
Conference to meet at their respective Institutions,—the 
resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. F. D. CLarkKE, the Conference then ad- 


journed to meet at the call of the Committee. 
J. H. JOHNSON, 
Secretary. 


HEARING DEAF-MUTES.—III.* 
II. 


TuHE conflict of methods that, in recent years, has been 
noticeable in the domain of deaf-mute education is really 
nothing new. It is only the continuation of a strife as 
old as the art of teaching the deaf itself. If this conflict 
has lately been waged with peculiar bitterness, if the cry 
of distress of the deaf has become louder and louder until 
it has reached the ear of the public and the highest au- 
thorities, it is simply because the German school of deaf- 
mute education seems to be more and more at a loss as to 
what task it has to accomplish, what means it should 
adopt, what aims it should pursue. 

Deaf-mute schools can certainly have but the one ob- 
ject of filling for the deaf, as far as possible, the place of 
the public school. Deaf-mute schools are educational in- 
stitutions, and their task is to provide the deaf with an 
education commensurate to their capacities and necessities, 
and to provide them with such mental and moral training 


* Continued from the June number of the Annals, page 219. 
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as will enable them to become useful members of the 
State, the community, and the church. ; 

Now, instead of steadfastly keeping this object in view 
and of leaving no means untried which might help to the 
winning of the goal, our German deaf-mute school has for 
many years fallen back on mere artifices and experiments, 
and has strayed into petty method making, and thus into an 
automatism that is even now producing the most lament- 
able results. The German school has, theoretically, in- 
corporated the object defined in its official program, but 
theoretically only and as a mere matter of form. In 
practice, aims are set and tasks attempted which are irrec- 
oncilable with the higher object. In short, in its all ab- 
sorbing efforts to make the dumb speak, the German 
school has elevated a means to the dignity of an end, and, 
in striving after the unattainable, has neglected that which 
lies within reach. 

Originally there were two methods in hostile opposition : 
the French school, which recognized in the sign-language 
and writing the most efficient means of instruction and 
education, and the (e7man school, which sought to pro- 
vide the deaf-mute with the gift of speech, and gave this 
feature a central position in the course of instruction, 
without, however, wholly discarding the help of signs. 
The German method has emerged victor from the con- 
flict, and at present ought to find determined opponents 
neither among the deaf nor among their teachers. 

Instead, however, of being content with this victory, 
some over-zealous teachers thought it incumbent upon 
them to go still further and to purge the old methed of 
heresies. Henceforth the slogan was: “ Either German 
or French. Either speech or gestures. No compromise!” 
and at the International Congress at Milan the pure oral 
method was declared the true salvation of the deaf. 

This fatal resolution, I regret to say, was fathered by 
persons who were occupied almost exclusively with the 
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education of the semi-deaf and semi-mutes, and, as the 
shouters in this controversy did not scruple to make the 
talismanic .cry of Progress / serve their purpose, and no 
deaf-mute teacher cared to incur the odium of being in 
opposition to this sentiment, deaf-mute institutions work- 
ing under essentially different conditions gradually joined 
the procession, heedless of the fact that what might be 
meat for one might be poison for another. 

The whole conflict of methods may be traced back to 
a single error in theory and judgment. Even Samuel 
Heinicke, the founder of German deaf-mute education, 
erroneously held that the deaf possessed every requisite 
to the acquisition of oral language, and that the deaf- 
mute stood in the same relation to speech as a normal 
person to a foreign tongue. To this day we have not 
been able to rid ourselves of this fallacious conception. 

At the third convention of German deaf-mute teachers, 
held at Augsburg in 1894, Mr. Vatter, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, the most zealous exponent of the pure oral 
method, gave expression to this idea, as follows: “In the 
conflict between the oral and the manual methods there 
is no third combatant, no compromise. It is a mistake 
to speak so much of what is negative, viz., the suppression 
of gestures, the language so natural to the deaf, and so 
little of what is positive, viz., of the education of the deaf 
in and by means of speech, for which they are adapted 
just like other people.” If we divest this statement of its 
polemical husks, we find as residue this theory: “ Zhe 
deaf-mute has the same capacity to acquire oral language 
as any other person.” As a corollary of this untenable 
proposition, Mr. Vatter, in the same paper, advanced the 
following: “The task of German deaf-mute schools is 
essentially to educate the deaf in oral language. The 
employment of the language of gestures hinders the de- 
velopment of speech. In these two simple sentences 
* * * we find the end and means of our task tersely 
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and definitely indicated. * * * J estimate the efficiency 
of a deaf-mute school, and of the individual teacher, in 
the first place, according to the proficiency of the pupils 
in speech.” 

The educators of the deaf have from the first recognized 
in the deaf-mute a being capable of and needing an edu- 
cation, and gifted in general with the same capacities as 
normal persons. Among these capacities we especially 
include the power of comprehension and the use of reason, 
but never has any one had the temerity to place the deaf- 
mute on the same level as hearing persons when the 
nature of his speech is considered. If the deaf-mute 
has the same faculty for speech as the hearing person, I 
cannot see in what respect he differs from the hearing 
person, and [ cannot explain how, with equal capacities 
for speech, he attains such essentially different results. 
Why does a deaf person, as contrasted with one who can 
hear, remain dumb, if both possess the same capacity to 
acquire speech? No; Mr. Vatter’s theory is untenable 
and undeserving of any criticism, for even the uninitiated 
layman must see its absurdity. The deaf-mute is not 
adapted like any other human being to oral language, but 
rather his distinguishing characteristic lies in the cireum- 
stance that, along with hearing, the natural incentive to 
oral language is lacking. The instinct that impels the 
hearing person unconsciously to employ his vocal organs 
for the expression of thought is missing in the deaf, and 
no human skill can create it. Constraint can certainly 
make many things “habitual, but speech must ever be 
something artificial to the deaf-mute—something foreign 
to his inner being and forced upon him from without. It 
is a dress that does not fit; it is a straight-jacket to his 
mind, in which his movements are heavy and awkward, 
like those of a swan on dry land. The characteristic 
mark of the deaf-mute, on the contrary, is always the 
sign-language, bursting irrepressibly-from his inner self, 
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and moulding itself plastic to his thoughts. Neither 
cajolery nor brute violence will ever induce the deaf to 
part with this gift from heaven. Wherever we turn in 
the deaf-mute world, we see them using this language. 
Seldom do we hear them speak, and more seldom still do 
we understand them when they do speak. 

It is almost incomprehensible that at the end of the 
nineteenth century fallacies like the above should still 
maintain their ground—fallacies that are an insult to the 
intelligence of humanity. More astonishing still is it to 
find defenders of these fallacies among teachers of the 
deaf, who, occupied with the deaf day in and day out, must 
constantly have the proofs of their error before their very 
eyes. Thus, Mr. Vatter, as editor of a professional pub- 
lication, constantly finds co-laborers who have adopted 
his theories and with touching simplicity rally to their 
defence. For instance, in the issue of the “ Organ der 
Deutschen Taubstummen-Anstalten” for last May, we find 
the following: “ If it be true, and it is true, as is generally 
acknowledged [?], that the deaf-mute is equipped with the 
same mental capacities as a normal person, then it follows 
that, in the process of speech-acquisition by a deaf child, 
the same forces must be active as with hearing persons in 
the acquisition of their mother tongue.” And in another 
place we read: “The relation of the deaf-mute to speech 
is analogous to that of the hearing person to the language 
of signs. Since humanity, as a whole, speaks, and the 
minority must submit to the majority, there can be no 
question but that the deaf must of necessity. learn to 
speak.” “ Between the deaf and the hearing there exists 
a deep chasm which must be bridged. We have but one 
alternative. Either the handful of the deaf must be led 
over to the hearing, or the vast mass of the latter must be 
conducted to the former. Either the hearing as a whole 
must acquire the language of the deaf, or the deaf must 
learn to understand and use the language of the hearing.” 
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It is evident that with this brilliant logician “ numbers are 
decisive,” for “it is much easier to lead an infinitesimal 
fraction over to the great mass than to make the great 
mass subservient to the rest, who, heaven be praised, are 
so few.” 

According to this logic the blind should, perforce, see 
and the lame walk. What a pity, however, that such jar- 
gon can neither make the deaf hear, nor the dumb speak | 
This foolish attempt to appear clever and give a scientific 
buttress to fallacy, reminds me of the syllogism of the 
ancient sophist: ‘Ham produces thirst. Thirst makes 
one drink. Drink quenches thirst. Ergo, ham quenches 
thirst.” 

Notwithstanding the chasm existing between the deaf 
and the hearing is so great, it does not receive proper con- 
sideration from the exponents of the pure oral method. 
The oral enthusiasts misinterpret their duty and over- 
estimate their skill when they think they can bridge the 
abyss and remove the infirmity of the deaf. The deaf- 
mute is and must always be a step-child of mother Na- 
ture. Our duty consists in this only, that, with due con- 
sideration of his infirmity, we try to bring the deaf-mute 
in as close touch as possible with the rest of humanity, 
and make him intelligent, moral, devout, and useful in 
practical life. Our deaf-mute scbools are, primarily, edu- 
cational institutions for both mind and heart, and sec- 
ondarily only are they curative establishments. For 
many years, however, the tendency has been to reverse 
this order. The representatives of the pure oral method— 
with whom we must now count the champions of the 
auricular method—wish to turn our schools into sanita- 
riums. They proclaim themselves masters of the art of 
healing, and shout from the housetops that they make 
the dumb speak and the deaf hear and after that treat 
them just like normal children. And these pledges are 
made with such assurance that every teacher in whom 
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there is yet a spark of veracity feels like hiding his head 
in shame. It is simply mortifying when, for instance, the 
Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung has the following in a 
report of the institution at Klagenfurt: “Henceforth it 
shall be the noble aim of our school to loose the tongue 
of the dumb, and improve their hearing—in short, to 
teach the deaf to speak and, so far us lies within the 
bound of human skill, also to teach them to hear, thus 
making our school, in the true sense of the word, a cura- 
tive institution.” 

Exaggerations have never been lacking in the domain 
of deaf-mute education, but the fallacies of the last few 
years surpass any that have marked the past. My position 
in regard to the pure oral method is well known, as is 
also the agitation produced by my writings. For a num- 
‘ber of years my pen has been idle, and I have earnestly 
endeavored to submit my opinion to a thorough revision. 
And, since observation and experience are the only 
reliable guides we can have, I have taken a survey of the 
deaf-mute world at home and abroad, and above all have 
striven with the utmost diligence to attain in my own 
class-room those results which the leaders in our profess- 
ion demand and pledge themselves to accomplish. To 
keep silent longer about the result of this revision would 
be a betrayal of the deaf and of our whole cause. No 
matter who is concerned, I must say that in spite of all 
the attacks to which I have been subjected, I cannot be 
coerced into withdrawing the least of my former strictures, 
but that, on the contrary, I regret that I did not proceed 
more sharply still against a theory that must be branded 
as a gross error in the history of curative science. No 
expression can be strong enough to denounce the super- 
ficiality and frivolity with which the representatives of 
the present method make assertions of apparently funda- 
mental importance. At no time has the divergence 
between theory and practice been so great as to-day. 
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The representatives of the pure oral method are in the 
highest degree guilty of Guggenbiihlism when they assert 
that all classes of deaf-mutes can be adequately educated 
by oral instruction, and that they can be advanced suffi- 
ciently to hold intercourse freely with the hearing world 
by word of mouth. If this were possible, even-handed 
justice should call the entire profession before her bar. 
The teachers of the deaf-mute should be asked why they 
have not redeemed their pledges or why they have not 
protested against claims which they cannot fulfill. The 
results promised by the exponents of the pure oral 
method are to be found nowhere. They lie in the shadow 
land of phantasy. 

To make the degree of proficiency with which the pupils 
speak the criterion of the efficiency of a deaf-mute institu- 
tion or of the individual teacher would be the rankest - 
injustice possible. Such a standard must of necessity 
lead to a false estimate of both teacher and pupil. 
According to such a standard the instruction is of profit 
to only a minority of our pupils, while a majority of the 
deaf are defrauded of the education to which their capaci- 
ties entitle them. Even with the greatest skill and 
conscientiousness on the part of the teacher, reinforced 
by the greatest docility and effort on the part of the 
pupil, it is still impossible to bring all deaf-mutes to an 
intelligible articulation. The Biblical query, “Do men 
gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ?” can be aptly 
applied to these pupils. With such pupils the present 
method sinks to the level of cruelty and automatic drill. 
In the fierce struggle to suppress the language of signs 
which nature has given to the deaf-mute, and to force 
upon him a language which Providence has denied him, both 
teacher and pupil dissipate their best powers, and the 
precious school years vanish without leaving any desira- 
ble legacy as the result. The schools of the present day 
do not place the highest importance on intellectual 
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development but rather ou lingual gymnastics. Every 
year hundreds of pupils leave our institutions who, during 
their seven or eight years at school, have led a dream life, 
who, in fact, have never come to any mental awakening, 
and who consequently must suffer all their life from 
intellectual marasmus. These pitiable beings, who can 
express themselves neither by word of mouth nor writing, 
who cannot comprehend the simplest items in the daily 
papers, have been sacrificed to a false method, a method 
for which it is claimed, in sonorous phrases, that it alone 
is capable of restoring the deaf-mute to humanity. 

Experienced teachers are well aware that, in later life, 
these deaf-mutes, thus inadequately educated, confer little 
honor upon their institutions or their teachers. Mr. 
Walther, director of the Royal Deaf-Mute Institution at 
Berlin, wrote pertinently a few years ago in Didtter fir 
Taubstummenbildung: “I must not leave unmentioned 
another circumstance that has always filled me with 
anxiety, namely, that the adult deaf come into conflict 
with the law with a frequency beyond all proportion.” 
And soon afterward a friend of Mr. Walther gave ex- 
pression to the following, in the same publication: 
“Why write about or discuss a cause that yields such 
evil fruit? A majority of thedeaf, as a class, are possessed 
of aspirit of haughty self-satisfaction, of falsehood and 
recalcitration, not to mention what is still worse, in a 
degree that Providence alone can drive it out. Whether 
it would pay us to ponder over ways and means to 
banish these demons appears to me just now more than 
doubtful.” To this is appended the opinion of a highly 
cultured lady whose misfortune it is to have two deaf- 
mute brothers-in-law: “These people form a terrible 
class. They are altogether unbearable. Everything 
they say is infallible; whatever their complaint, it is 
always justified; whatever they desire must be complied 
with ; and whoever disagrees with them is bad.” 
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Whoever enters into close relation with the adult deaf 
must unfortunately learn that these scathing arraignments 
are borne out by actual facts. For many years I have 
made observations in this direction, and I must acknowl- 
edge that a majority of the adult deaf exhibit such an 
immaturity in judgment and conduct, such an indifference 
and callousness toward everything connected with good 
morals and gentle manners, that it is high time to devise 
means to effect a reform. I therefore agree with Mr. 
Walther when he says: “ If, in addition to careful in- 
struction in speech, we had given more attention to the 
moral development of the children entrusted to us, the 
brutalization that to-day confronts us with such frightful 
aspect in many of our former pupils would be impossi- 
ble. We now estimate an institution exclusively accord- 
ing to the oral development of its pupils. If they 
articulate well, if they read the lips with ease, if they can 
express themselves fluently, it is sufficient, as these 
qualities form the standard of excellence. One scarcely 
ever inquires into the manner of moral education.” 

The educated deaf of every country have from the very 
first protested against the Milan resolution—that is, against 
the application of the pure oral method. They have re- 
sorted to every legitimate weapon of modern times to de- 
fend their rights. In order to prevent the violation of 
the individuality of their younger brethren, the adult deaf 
of Germany have, by publishing a paper of their own, 
established a medium of co-operation and agitation. 
They have formed well-organized associations, and since 
1892 they have formulated the following resolution at 
the largely-attended conventions of Hanover, Wiesbaden, 
and Nuremberg: “ The members of the Convention con- 
demn, with one voice, the pure oral method now in force 
in Germany, and unanimously favor the combined system—— 
the combination of speech with the language of signs.” 
The International Congress of the Deaf at Chicago during 
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the World’s Fair unanimously adopted a similar resolu- 
tion. Again, about a thousand German deaf-mutes peti- 
tioned his Majesty the Emperor directly for relief. The 
reply sent September 17, 1892, in a ministerial edict, was 
negative, and culminated in the following sentence: 
“ Careful inquiries have revealed that no reason exists to 
perm# a change in the present method of deaf-mute in- 
struction.” In this edict attention is called to the suc- 
cesses said to have been achieved in individual institu- 
tions with the present method. But it was unfortunately 
entirely overlooked that these results were achieved 
almost exclusively with the semi-deaf and semi-mutes. 
Though perhaps no special significance is to be attached 
to the opinions of the deaf in pedagogical matters, still 
they are in a position to give the most accurate and trust- 
worthy estimate of the comparative value of the various 
means of intercourse in school and after life. It certainly 
does not create a favorable impression of the infallibility 
of a method when teachers and pupils stand in open feud 
with each other as soon as the latter have left school. 
Unfortunately, things have come to this pass in Germany 
and everywhere that the pure oral method has gained a 
foothold, and this unfortunate state of affairs will continue 
so long as teachers of the deaf regard the creation of 
audible harmonious sound as their chief task in life; so 
long as they cling to antiquated fallacies and neglect the 
study of the psychical life of the deaf; so long as they 
ignore those philological phenomena which explain why 
one born deaf remains dumb, why the deaf find no suffi- 
ciency in articulate speech, why they are under the 
necessity of creating a medium of communication con- 
sisting of visible gestures. I have discussed all these 
questions so thoroughly in my publication, “ The Deaf- 
Mute and his Language,” that further psychological inves- 
tigations are here unnecessary. If, however, the asser- 
tion is still made that the deaf-mute has the same capac- 
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ity for articulate speech as any other person, then I would 
like to call attention to a few facts which must convince 
anyone yet having any sense of truth of the fallacy of 
this assertion. 

1. A child of normal capacity, with the senses intact, 
has an innate bent toward oral language and learns to 
speak as spontaneously as it learns to use its hands and 
feet. Its mother tongue is unconsciously and involun- 
tarily appropriated and interwoven with its very being in 
the same manner as the customs and beliefs of its environ- 
ment. 

2. The blind child expresses itself in the same manner. 
as a normal child, by means of articulate sounds addressed 
to the ear. But iis facial expression, gestures and mo- 
tions addressed to the eye remain retarded in their devel- 
opment, and show a striking lack of distinctness and 
sharpness. 

3. A child born deaf and surrounded by a hearing en- 
vironment remains dumb, and endeavors to express itself 
by visible gestures, by a sign-language evolved in inter- 
course with its environment. 

4. A child that has learned to speak but has lost its 
hearing at an early age, say from four to eight years, 
gradually loses its speech. It gives up the method of 
communicating thought hitherto employed and uncon- 
sciously adopts the manner of expression of the deaf. 

5. Those deaf-mutes in our schools who have been 
artificially taught to speak communicate with one another, 
in spite of all commands to the contrary, almost ex- 
clusively by means of signs. They invent some visible 
sign for every word learned, and in memorizing their les- 
sons translate the verbal language into their sign-language. 
They learn, to quote an expression of the foster-parents 
of our pupils, with the hand. 

6. The normal children of deaf-mute parents uncon- 
sciously learn two languages. In-communicating with 
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their deaf parents they employ the sign-language, while 
at the same time, in their intercourse with the hearing, 
they learn and use oral language. 

These facts demonstrate, incontrovertibly, that there is 
an inseparable mutual dependence between oral language 
and the ear and betwen the sign-language and the eye. 
Oral language is an audible language. It has its source 
in the hearing and addresses itself to the ear. The sign- 
language, on the contrary, is a visible language based 
upon the sense of sight. When hearing is absent from 
the time of birth it is impossible to speak of oral lan- 
guage, and where the sense of sight is lacking there can 
be no development of a visible language—a language of 
gestures. The human race, if deaf, would never have 
brought forth an oral language, nor, if blind, a language 
of gestures, while the race having both hearing and sight 
is endowed with the capacity of expressing itself both by 
means of speech and visible gestures. As a matter of 
fact, Providence has equipped man with a double lan- 
guage apparatus, one aural, the other visual, and, in 
reality, a normal person employs both media to show 
others what he thinks and feels. 

In the face of such facts it simply surpasses the under- 
standing when, nowadays, teachers of the deaf assert that 
normal persons stand in the same relation to the sign- 
language as the deaf to speech, A normal person pos- 
sesses every requisite necessary to the understanding and 
use of the sign-language, and experience teaches that 
persons brought into close relations with the deaf, uncon- 
sciously and without any teaching, adopt their mode of 
expression. This is not the case with the deaf-mute. 
Even though his intercourse is exclusively with hear- 
ing persons, he remains dumb in consequence of his 
deafness. Though he possesses the organs necessary to 
the production of oral sounds, he has no auricular per- 
ception of these sounds, He cannot view the thought- 
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image dressed in a garb of tone, and, therefore, the 
inaudible articulatory processes do not give his concep- 
tions the necessary basis ; they do not satisfy the demands 
of speech-producing mental activity. The hearing is 
more important than the vocal apparatus. A hearing 
person who has lost his speech as the result of an affection 
of the throat, has, nevertheless, a very great advantage 
over the deaf-mute, for he can enjoy intercourse with his 
environment. He possesses a full comprehension of 
speech, and it is much easier to converse with him than 
with a deaf-mute who has been trained with the best 
success. Even when a deaf-mute has gained a high 
degree of oral development, he still remains comparatively 
isolated in the society of hearing people. I have never 
met a bona fide deaf-mute who was able to follow and 
successfully take part in the general conversation of 
hearing people. In society, lip-reading is so precarious 
and confronted with so many difficulties that hearing 
people in most cases instinctively resort to gestures and 
writing in order to make themselves understood by the 
deaf—means which experience has taught them lead most 
quickly and surely to the desired result. 

“For the deaf-mute there exists only a visible form of 
speech.” This truth, formulated by De l’Epée, the greatest 
of the benefactors of the deaf, has to this day failed to be 
understood by the apostles of the pure oral method. The 
representatives of oralism believe they can refute this 
truth by coaxing sounds from the deaf, which, forsooth, 
they claim everybody can hear. But they obstinately 
refuse to see that these sounds do not reach the deaf- 
mute as sounds, and tiiat to him the words of the teacher, 
however resonant, represent only methodical mouthings. 

Just’ as the venerable fallacy that the sun revolved 
around the earth was supported by the appearance of 
reality, so with the method which deals exclusively with 
speech as a means of instruction, It must also be con- 
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fessed that there is no other method by which such effect 
can be produced in the school-room. The fact that 
individual pupils really speak audibly produces an over- 
whelming impression on every layman, and, therefore, 
visitors leave our school-rooms generally with exclamations 
of the greatest astonishment. A layman has the most 
modest expectations in connection with the deaf. Aban- 
doning himself entirely to his new impressions, he seldom 
inquires into the knowledge and ability of the pupils, and 
still less into their moral education, and into the perma- 
nent results of our laborious work. On the contrary, the 
peculiar articulation awakens his pity to such a degree 
that his criticism exhausts itself in the phrase so familiar 
to the teacher: ‘‘ What more can one expect from these 
unfortunates ?” 

While the defenders of the oral method invite the public 
to visit the schools and be convinced of the truth of their 
tenets, I would make an earnest request of every kindly 
disposed person to try everywhere and at every oppor- 
tunity to communicate orally with the deaf. Such com- 
munication will be successful with true deaf-mutes only 
in very rare instances. In the schools the visitor is shown 
specimen bricks only—words and little phrases in which 
the pupil has been carefully drilled. In public examina- 
tions the quickness in lip-reading and the accuracy of the 
answer are almost supernatural, the pupil often being ready 
before the teacher has performed his own part. At such 
gala exhibitions it sometimes happens that the pupils 
seem to have the gift of tongues, and divine questions 
which the teacher still hides modestly in his breast. On 
such occasions, the game of question and answer is played 
so merrily that the uninitiated person completely forgets 
that he is at a deaf-mute school. But no sooner does he 
attempt, the exhibition over, to talk with these same chil- 
dren about the simplest matters, than they are completely 
transformed. Their facility in speech-reading deserts 
them, and their lips are again mute, 
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The representatives of this method demand that the 
deaf-mute should think in oral language so that the spoken 
word may become the carrier of his thought. But as the 
pupil, in his perplexity, again and again stumbles and 
grasps at signs, we have this foremost mandate: “‘ The lau- 
guage of signs must be banished completely from the class- 
room and from the intercourse of the deaf.” In order to 
carry out this tenet they make use of the “ principle of 
direct oral association ;” 7. ¢., they attempt to connect the 
word directly with the idea by ignoring gestures, and, if 
necessary, employ writing instead. This principle would 
have to be recognized as correct if- the above demand 
were at all rational, and it would be rational if the deaf- 
mute stood in the same relation to speech as a normal 
person to a foreign language. But this is not at all the case. 
An oral language as we understand it—that is, an audible 
sonorous language based on the sense of hearing—has no 
existence for the deaf. For them there exists only a visi- 
ble form of speech. If, therefore, the deaf-mute again 
and again resorts to the nearer language of signs, the de- 
fenders of the oral method may protest as much as they 
please, but their demand that the deaf should think orally 
is thrown to the winds. 

“ The principle of direct oral association ” can be ap- 
plied in full purity only in object-teaching, only where 
words can be associated with concrete things, with con- 
ditions, attributes, and activities perceptible to the senses. 
I can bring a sparrew into the class-room, and, without 
gestures, can teach the pupils the name of the bird, what 
it is, what it does, and what it suffers. The case is dif- 
ferent in the upper grades where it becomes our task to 
lead the children into abstract realms of thought. In 
the sentence “Charles had a heavy dream, but he was 
unable to form a clear idea of its details,’ the much 
vaunted “ principle” deserts us ignominiously. One does 
not carry a “heavy dream” in one’s ‘pocket, nor can we 
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make a display of “a clear idea” on the table. But we 
want to teach the children what these expressions mean, 
to explain heavy, unpleasant, or pleasant dreams, and 
clear and vague ideas. At this point the paths of the 
pure oral method and of the combined system diverge. 
The representatives of the former think they can accom- 
plish their purpose by means of complicated definitions, 
while I do not shrink from showing the children, through 
the medium of gestures, dreams about snarling dogs and 
blood-thirsty bandits, about father and mother, brother 
and sister, about the splendors of the Christmas tree and 
the joys of Christmas. For this purpose I pretend to be 
sleeping, and while fear and horror, happiness and con- 
tentment are mirrored in my face, my hands explain what 
is passing before the eye of the mind. The children 
follow all my motions intently, and, when I open my eyes, 
their shining faces corroborate the accuracy of my ex- 
planations. Ihave dreamed just as they have dreamed, 
and they now have a clear idea of what was meant by 
unpleasant or pleasant dreams. 

At this point the friends of the spoken word turn away 
from me with loathing, for in this little comedy I have 
not only made use of “natural” pantomime, have not 
only used “ mzmicry and action,” which are, at any rate, 
still tolerated to reach my end, but in my infatuation I 
have resorted to “artificial” signs, for have I not regaled 
the children with the signs, known to everybody, for 
father and mother, brother and sister, cat and dog, bread 
and butter, money, dirt, and revolver? By using these 
conventional signs I have betrayed myself as having no 
understanding of the task of the German deaf-mute school, 
and, therefore, I deserve immediate execution or banish- 
ment to the galleys. In view of such sacreligious disre- 
gard of the principle of the pure oral method, my oppo- 
nents begin again, in chorus, their old refrain : “Away with 
gestures!” ‘Every gesture must be banished from the 
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class-room.” “Natural signs form a path that necessarily 
leads to the sign-language.” ‘The sign-language can be 
successfully combatted only when the teacher rejects all 
signs, even natural ones.” ‘As long as we see gestures 
in the German institutions, so long will the system of 
deaf-mute education suffer from a cancer which will sap 
the marrow of oral language, and, therefore, of all true 
education.” “Oral language alone can rescue the deaf- 
mute from his mental darkness. Therefore, down with 
the language of gestures and let only the spoken word be 
used!” 

The prohibition of gestures does not, as the reader has 
already seen, extend to the school-room alone, but also to 
the leisure hours and to the conversation of the pupils 
with one another. The dominant law here is: “As soon 
as speech instruction has been fairly started [after the 
first year] neither teacher nor pupil may employ any ges- 
ture, either in school or out.” 

Any farsighted teacher needs all his self-control to re- 
strain his indignation in the face of this unwarranted and 
truly idiotic regulation. How can one expect of an ordi- 
nary deaf-mute child, from seven to ten years of age, who 
has completed the first year’s course and has learned 
about 150 easy words and from 60 to 70 simple little sen- 
tences, that this paltry language fund can suffice for 
the necessities of his conversation? The ability to speak 
and the ability to understand and use language are two 
very different things. When a hearing child has been 
made acquainted with the rudiments of a foreign language 
and the pronunciation of individual sounds and sound 
combinations and some dozen words, it would be pre- 
posterous to expect him to converse in this language and 
to dispense with his mother tongue. Nor is a freshman 
able to converse freely in a new language of which he has 
just begun the study with a senior or with the professor. 
The circumstances are similar but still worse in a deaf- 
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mute school. Independent of the fact that lip-reading is 
a process of mental torture and that conversation of the 
deaf among themselves is much more easy and sure in 
gestures than in speech, the older pupils do not know the 
extent of the vocabulary of their younger mates. In 
larger schools the pupils do not even know, with certainty, 
to which grades the others may belong, and the degree of 
mental development of the children i: so varied that it is 
simply an impossibility for the pupils of the different 
grades to carry on a verbal conversation with one another. 
If we prohibit the use of gestures by the pupils among 
themselves it results in the total loss of the educational 
influence of the older pupils upon the younger—an influ- 
ence the value of which should not be underestimated. 
In the older and larger schools we always find a well- 
developed language of signs, consisting of conventional 
gestures, which has been bequeathed to each succeeding 
generation and still further developed at each stage. 
Among the deaf the genius for visible signs is so strong 
that the new pupils learn the sign-language in vogue at 
the school with astounding rapidity. Long before the 
instructor can teach them the names of their classmates, 
of the persons employed at the school, of the days and 
months, and so forth, they are already in possession of 
the signs for these words, so that they can discuss sub- 
jects for which their oral attainments are as yet inade- 
quate. Nor must it be forgotten that a deaf-mute child 
entering school at an age of from seven to ten no longer 
stands upon the same plane of mental development as a 
two-year-old infant who is just learning to talk. His 
mental development is in advance of his language, and 
his surplus of intellectual energy of necessity seeks an 
outlet in the language of signs. Therefore, in almost every 
deaf-mute school I have visited I have observed that the 
pupils make the most extensive use of the sign-language 
in their intercourse with one another. Only in one school 
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did I find an exception, and here the pupils made a heart- 
rending impression upon me, for they neither made signs 
nor spoke, but sat there in silence. Here the achieve- 
ment of eradicating the noxious weed had actually been 
accomplished, but I was unable, during my short visit, to 
ascertain by what means. The head of the school was 
not a little proud of the achievement. But that in chil- 
dren of rudimentary development thought and expression 
are identical, that they cannot think without giving utter- 
ance to the thought, that therefore by the forcible repres- 
sion of the sign-language the mental activity of the chil- 
dren was crippled, that in fact the results achieved were 
the outcome of brutal violence—all these things seemed 
to have escaped the notice of this tender pedagogue. 
Similar success in the suppression of signs was at- 
tributed years ago to Inspector Arnold, of Riehen, a 
teacher of whom it is well known that he devoted himself 
almost exclusively to the education of the semi-deaf and 
semi-mutes. But there can hardly be two opinions as to 
whether the means there employed to keep the school 
free from signs are to be commended from a pedagogical 
point of view. Arnold himself said: “ I appealed to the 
pride of my pupils, saying, ‘An ape makes grimaces and 
gestures. If you make gestures you will resemble an ape. 
Do you want to be apes?’ In addition, I warned my 
pupils that I should have to punish any one who in future 
should use the sign-language.” Not long ago one of 
Arnold’s pupils described these methods in one of our 
periodicals: “ Whoever managed to go a week without 
signs received a link of sausage as a reward. As a mark 
of his satisfaction and appreciation the inspector would 
lift his velvet skull-cap to those pupils whose monthly 
examination was endorsed ‘very good.’ These last also 
received a handful of dried apples, while their teacher re- 
ceived a double quantity.” Another pupil has given me 
additional information of the condition of affairs then ex- 
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isting at Riehen, but this information is of such a nature 
that for the present I prefer to let the letter stay in a 
secret drawer of my desk along with similar documents. 
If the observations I have made in various schools at 
home and abroad have convinced me of the untenability 
of the pure oral method, my personal experience during 
the course of twenty-two years with my own pupils has 
led no less to the same result. I have tried, especially 
with my present class, which I have now conducted for 
six years, and which consists mostly of bright pupils, to 
put in force the fundamental principles of the pure oral 
method with the utmost faithfulness, but the attempt may 
be called a failure. It is simply impossible to bring deaf- 
mutes of all mental grades to an intelligible articulation ; 
while to attempt to eradicate the sign-language in the 
larger schools is a useless undertaking. Though I con- 
duct my lessons rigidly by means of speech, and question 
and answer follow each other with a rapidity that is ex- 
tremely pleasing, still I do not deceive myself, but know that 
all my pupils, like alli the rest in the school, think in signs. 
Though I have, all these years, daily and hourly kindly 
admenished these pupils, have seriously remonstrated, and 
have resorted to the sharpest means of discipline, they 
nevertheless use signs as soon as my back is turned. At 
the same time the children are really of a very good dis- 
position, fulfill their school-room tasks with pleasure and 
emulation, and try to anticipate my slightest wish. Only 
in one point doI meet with obstinate resistance. Against 
the sign-language I am helpless. Last year I detected 
one of my pupils, a very bright boy, several times during 
the course of the same morning using signs. When at 
last, after repeated admonitions, I seized a switch, he 
ejaculated in his terror: “ Oh, please, they come of them- 
selves.” Such a plea must disarm the sternest teacher 
and make him thoughtful. But really this exclamation of 
a thirteen-year old boy contains more philosophy than all 
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the defenders of the pure oral method put together have 
ever been able to advance. This pathetic appeal of a 
deaf-mute child attests the veracity of the old saw: 
“Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret.” 

By no means that are permissible can we either sup- 
press the sign-language or attain intelligible speech with 
all deaf-mutes, and it is, therefore, folly still to insist upon 
requirements that the experience of more than a century 
has shown to be impossible. Even if it had to be ac- 
knowledged that the sign-language exerted a detrimental 
influence upon the acquisition of oral language, still it is 
of such superlative importance for the intellectual life and 
mental development of a majority of the deaf, that this 
disadvantage can hardly be weighed at all against its ad- 
vantages. Itis also entirely erroneous to assert: ‘“ Hither 
oral language or signs—there is no third choice.” As in 
so many other cases, the truth is here to be found midway 
between these two extremes. Because of the great import- 
ance of the cause I would herewith respectfully and 
humbly invite the adherents of the pure oral method, as 
well as the authorities, kindly to investigate whether a 
judicious combination of the two means cannot very well 
lead to satisfactory results, to successes that will in nowise 
be inferior to those of the present method. But the main 
thing is this: these results will be attained without offer- 
ing violence to the individuality of the deaf-mute. 

Though my pupils are familiar with the sign-language, 
and use it almost exclusively among themselves, they 
nevertheless make a very good showing in oral language. 
The degree of success in speech depends upon the degree 
of the infirmity of our pupils, and accordingly I have good 
and poor articulaturs in my class. But nearly all have 
made such progress orally that it is not only possible to 
converse with them by this means, but they also read in- 
telligently simple news items in our daily papers, and 
make them the subject of oral conversation. These pupils 
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have thus been lifted out of their mental isolation and 
provided with the means for their further education, so 
that it is to be hoped that when they leave school they 
will prove themselves useful members of society. And, in 
doing this, the school has accomplished its aim and ful- 
filled its duty. 

It is a perversion of facts when certain teachers assert 
again and again that the pure oral method has conquered 
the world and is constantly winning more and more re- 
cruits. Thoughtful teachers have long recognized this 
method as erroneous, and are everywhere turning back to 
a system of instruction that gives due consideration to 
the individuality of our pupils, and that can be success- 
fully applied to all classes of the deaf. Thus in 1886 the 
practical Americans agreed unanimously, at a convention 
in California, upon the following resolution : 

Wuereas, The experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf 
has plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons 
great differences exist in mental and physical conditions, and in capacity 
for improvement, making results easily possible in certain cases which 
are practically and sometimes actually unattainable in others, these dif- 
ferences suggesting widely different treatment with different individuals: 
it is, therefore, 

Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America 
commends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to in- 
clude all known methods and expedients which have been found to be 
of value in the education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and inde- 
pendence of action, and works at the same time harmoniously, aiming at 
the attainment of an object common to all.” 

This resolution must win the recognition of all who are 
capable of acknowledging that the deaf have not been 
created for a method branded with failure, but that the 
method of instruction must fit itself to the individuality of 
the pupil. Therefore, considering the conditions that 
prevail in most deaf-mute schools, I may sum up as fol- 
lows : 

1. The purpose of deaf-mute schools is to supply the 
place of the public schools for the deaf, and to develop 
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their pupils into reasoning, moral, religious, and useful 
men and women. 

2. To attain this end, the deaf, in addition to all kinds 
of useful knowledge and accomplishments, should learn 
the language of their country, both in its oral and written 
form. 

3. Since, however, experience teaches that with many 
deaf-mutes it is impossible to attain intelligible articula- 
tion, and oral language does not give these pupils the 
necessary stimulus, the chief importance must be placed 
upon written language, a comprehension of which may be 
secured by means of direct object teaching and the use of 
the sign-language. 

4. The language of words occupies a central position in 
deaf-mute schools, and must be regarded as the most im- 
portant object of instruction. The sign-language, on the 
contrary, is only a hand-maiden in its service—it forms no 
object of instruction, but serves only as a means to an 
end. 

5. The process of instruction, therefore, should be so 
shaped in practice as to encourage the pupils to use 
language, either oral or written, as much as possible, 
while the teacher is at liberty, in explaining the lessons, 
to supplement the spoken and written expression, if 
necessary, with signs. 

6. in their intercourse among themselves the pupils 
should be allowed to use the sign-language. 

The purpose of these several stipulations, which must 
be acknowledged as thoroughly reasonable, is not to intro- 
duce a new method, but the plan of instruction employed 
years ago by Hill, that peer among German teachers of 
the deaf. Their aim, above all, is not, as has been asserted, 
partly maliciously, partly from lack of proper understand- 
ing, to banish articulation from the instruction of the deaf, 
but to accomplish a suitable combination of all those 
means of communication and education which will best 
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further the attainment of our ends with a majority of our 
pupils. 

It is immaterial whether we call this system pure or 
mixed, German or combined. What is most important is 
that it can be applied advantageously with all classes of 
the deaf, and that by its adoption we shake off the shackles 
of a fallacy which for years has brought nothing but evil 
to a large proportion of our pupils. For there can be no 
doubt that a hypothesis according to which a deaf-mute 
has the same capacity for speech as any other person, 
must lead to unwarranted exactions and outrageous treat- 
ment of the pupils. One cannot undertake to investigate 
to what extent the deaf have been thus sinned against in 
all these years, without creating a disagreeable sensation 
and incurring the reproach of wanton and unprofessional 
meddling. If, however, His Excellency, the Minister of 
Education, rendered invisible by some magic cap, could 
only spend a single morning with a few classes of dull 
pupils, and thus obtain ocular proof of the abuses to which 
the pure oral method leads, I am certain the great man 
would not only replace his edict of September 17, 1892, 
with another, but would also take immediate measures to 


provide adequate inspection and supervision of our schools. 
J. HEIDSIEK, 
Instructor in the Breslau Institution, Breslau, Silesia, Prussia. 


THE FIFTH YEARS WORK.*—I. 


I. LANGUAGE. 


Tuus far we have had the great assistance of the 
American School Course, as set forth in Miss Sweet’s 
four little books, and with a few exceptions, principally 
the introduction of questions at a much earlier stage 
than they are used by Miss Sweet, we have followed it 


* For the work of the first four years, see the Annals, vols. xxxix-xlii, 
passim. 
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very closely. We have now arrived at a place where the 
ocean of language spreads out before our class, offering 
a great number of ways to choose from, and we have lost 
our faithful guide. In outlining a course to be followed 
this year, I cannot speak with the same assurance as I 
did in the past; not that I have not thought long and 
earnestly on the language work of this year, and tried 
faithfully to find some course that I could say was, if not 
the best, at least good and sure, but because the indi- 
viduality of each pupil asserts itself more and more, and 
it becomes harder to say how much of the improvement 
made in language is due to special instruction in it, and 
how much to the daily use of it in other studies. Mr. W. 
G. Jenkins says: ‘‘ The secret of teaching language to the 
deaf is to repeat words and phrases over and over again, 
until they are so interwoven with the texture of the brain 
as to become instinctive.” While this is true, it does not 
follow that there should be no system in what we repeat. 
If we have none, we may travel in a circle, and at the 
end of the year be no farther than we were at the begin- 
ning. 

For this year, begin with “ Talks and Stories for the 
Deaf,”* as a reading book to put into the hands of the 
pupils. Do not confine yourself to it, and do not spend 
too much time on it. The lessons in Geography will form 
a most excellent foundation for drill in language, and 
these lessons should be thoroughly taught and commented 
on, so that at times, for weeks perhaps, they will be all 
the language work you will need. Make them the subject 
of much written and spelled conversation between the 
teacher and pupil. I think it a very good plan to insist 
on having some English thoroughly memorized every day ; 
but I would not have this the definitions and language 
of a text-book to too great an extent. Some of it might be, 


* By Wm. G. Jenkins. Published by the American School, at Hartford, 
for the Deaf, Hartford, Conn, c 
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with benefit, such poems, hymns, rhymes, and proverbs, as 
other children learn. While very great liberty can be 
allowed in the selection of the language to be memorized, 
it should always be well understood by the pupils, and 
should never consist of definitions of things they do not 
know. After you have taken your children out and shown 
them a hill, an island, a stream, a cape, etc., and have 
had them build them on the sand table, on a slate with 
putty, or on the earth itself on one of your walks, you 
may let them learn the definitions of the names of these 
things which they know. Do not expect them to make 
an object from its definition, or, harder yet, to imagine 
one. 

After finishing ‘‘ Talks and Stories,” take up “ A Hand- 
book in Language for the Deaf, by Rosa R. Harris,”’* as a 
basis for a portion of your language teaching for the next 
year or two. Copy on your slate as much of any of the 
lessons as you think your children can master. There is 
no reason why you should teach the book in any particu- 
lar order, so you can choose any one of the lessons that 
you think will most interest or benefit your class at that 
particular time. Have your children seated in front of 
their desks, as near you and your slate as they can get 
without crowding. Make your lesson a spelled conversa- 
tion, writing (or having your pupils write) those parts that 
need emphasis, or that you wish memorized. 

We will suppose that you have made a se'ection from 
what Miss Harris gives on “ Photographs and Pictures ” 
(page 66),and that you have been careful to provide 
yourself with objects to illustrate your lesson. 

In the following conversation, much of the language 
put down as coming from the pupils was given by the 
teacher, but the ideas come from the pupils, as this is a 
greatly abbreviated report of several lessons on this sub- 
ject. 


* Published by the Maryland School for the Deaf, Frederick, Md. _ 
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“Julia, what is the name of this?” (Showing a pho- 
tograph.) 

A photograph.” 

“Do you wish to have your photograph taken ?” 

“ Why not?” 

“‘T had some taken last week.” 

“Oh! did you? I did not know that. Does any one 
here wish to have a picture taken ? ” 

“You do, Mary? Where will you go to have it taken ? ” 

* Down town.” 

“To whose gallery ? ” 

“T do not remember the man’s name, but I know where 
the gallery is.” 

“ Where is it ?” 

“Tt is upstairs, at the corner of ——-— and Saginaw 
streets.” 

“Do any of you boys wish to have pictures taken ? ” 

“ What, not one of you? I thought boys were vain. 
Willie, why don’t you wish to have your picture taken ?” 

“T have not enough money.” 

“Oscar, why don’t you? ” 

“TI want to save my money for a ball.” 

“ Henry ?” 

“ T had my picture taken last summer, for my mother. 
I have some left.” 

“ Have you? Will you give me one?” 

“T will exchange with you.” 

“John, why don’t’ you wish to. have your picture 
taken ?” 

“My brother can take pictures. He will take mine, 
when I go home.” 

“ Has he a camera?” 

“I do not know what ‘ camera’ means.” 

[The teacher makes a rough sketch of one. 

“Oh! nowI know. He has two; 9 large one and a 
small one,” 
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“Is he a professional photographer ? ” 

|The teacher again has to explain at some length what 
is meant by being a professional and an amateur, after 
which John says :} 

“No. He takes pictures for fun, but sometimes people 
pay him for his pictures.” 

“Then he is an amateur photographer.” 

“ T think so.” 

“Can you show me how he takes a picture? Suppose 
you are a professional photographer, and that Mattie and 
Allie have come to have a picture taken.” 

After a little coaxing, John, Mattie, and Allie act out a 
visit to a photograph gallery, the teacher giving suggestions 
occasionally, and keeping the acting in hand by insisting 
on a spelled conversation, furnishing the language where 
the pupils do not have it. In this conversation most of 
the words given by Miss Harris are brought in. 

It is not necessary to give more of this lesson, partly 
because any good teacher can go on with it after getting 
the idea, and partly because no one could give it again 
exactly as it was, for so much of it consists of the individual 
ideas of the pupils. It can easily be seen that one of the 
lessons given in the book can be made a foundation for 
several days’ work. 

Whenever you notice that any of your pupils are having 
trouble in using a word or phrase, or that they make 
repeated mistakes in its use, make it a subject of a special 
drill. Write on your large slate several sentences, using 
the word as it should be used, and bringing out its different 
meanings clearly. Explain, analyze, and diagram these 
till you are sure that each pupil understands them clearly, 
and then have them memorized and reproduced next day. 
Do not explain the words, and have your pupils write the 
sentences. Though deaf pupils are very fond of this 
exercise, [ am more and more convinced that, while it is 
very valuable as a test of the pupil’s knowledge of a word, 
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as a means of teaching it is almost useless, or even posi- 
tively injurious. Give correct idomatic sentences which 
you have carefully prepared, and which are such as you 
would like to have your pupils use, and have them 
memorized and reproduced. ‘“ Words and Phrases,” by 
William G. Jenkins,* will be very useful to the teacher in 
preparing these lessons, and ought to be on every teacher’s 
desk, but do not depend on that book alone. Keep your 
eyes open for repeated mistakes and correct them in this 
way. Never mind the time it takes; it is well spent. 
Some time during this year find time for a thorough and 
long-continued drill on the verb and all its parts. This must 
be systematic, and must teach the use of all the regular 
auxiliaries, and of all the verbs sometimes used as such. 
Have a written scheme of the verb, and work the develop- 
ment of all its parts into your other language exercises. 
It may be old-fashioned, but I know of no better plan, 
and, after trying, have failed to devise one that I think as 
good as Dr. H. P. Peet’s “ Further Development of the 
Verb,” given in “ Peet’s Course of Instruction, Part ITI,’”t 
beginning at page 133. As the book is not out of print, 
it is not necessary to reproduce it here. Ido not mean 
to say that I think it necessary to put this book into the 
hands of the pupils as a text-book, but I am sure that you 
will rapidly and surely improve the language of your 
pupils by following that course, using the book as your 
own guide, and greatly amplifying the skeleton exercises 
given init. Of course you need not teach your pupils the 
names of the moods and tenses, nor give them a scientific 
lecture on their uses, but simply by drilling give them the 
ability to use, or at least to understand, all of these forms. 
When you arrive at the present tense, you may omit all 
that the learned doctor says about the habitual present. 


* Published by the American School, at Hartford, 
+ Published by Baker, Pratt & Co., New York, 
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Your pupils have the idea, though probably not one of 
them could express it, that this form of the verb, the tense 
they began with, is the one they naturally use when the 
idea of time is not particularly prominent, and when they 
wish to emphasize the time idea they will usually take 
another tense. While this is not in every case absolutely 
true, it comes nearer expressing how this root tense of the 
verb should be used in English than any rule you can 
make your pupils understand. 

With the exercises pointed out in this article you can 
fill all the time you have to devote exclusively to lan- 
guage work until your class are sufficiently advanced to 
take up formal grammar and review the whole subject. 

Do not, however, let anything take the place of the 
language work which constantly springs from the events 
that happen every day. It will not do to depend on these 
alone, for they occur too irregularly for everyday work ; 
but use them to the fullest extent when they do come. It 
has always seemed to me that these language lessous 
founded on actual events have a clearness and force and 
produce a lasting impression that we can get in no other 
way. Use everything that turns up. If your pupils 
quarrel in signs make them write or spell it all out. Watch 
for every case where a pupil feels the need of language to 
express himself, and give the language while the want of 
it is still felt. 


FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


THE ABBE DE L’EPEE AND THE TEACHING OF 
SPEECH.* 


I PROFESS an unlimited admiration for the character and 
work of this, as J. Ferreri says,t the most beloved of the 
educators of the deaf, whose fame, encircled by world- 
wide homage, continues growing through the ages; and 
I can, therefore, without hindrance, pass judgment upon 
him with all the impartiality of the historian. 

The majority of writers, beginning with Degérando,} 
have confined themselves to an exposition of generalities, 
of principles, of statements even, which now and then are 
contradictory ; it will, therefore, not be without interest to 
determine with precision what was the attitude of the 
Abbé de I’Epée in regard to the teaching of speech. 

Speech, in the education of the deaf, may be considered 
either as a means of instruction, in which case it figures 
as the fundamental feature of the method, or simply asa 
means of communication, in which case it is only a matter 
of secondary importance, a complement to the course of 
instruction. In the first case, the part it plays is of the 
highest importance ; in the second case, it is only a proc- 
ess of teaching to be added to others, a mechanical 
medium of communication, the most insignificant and the 
most neglected part of the education. 

In order to understand the Abbé de I’ Epée thoroughly, 
to appreciate his doctrines fairly, to review his practice 
with equity, it seems necessary to consider the matter 
from this twofold point of view. 


* Extracted, by permission, from ‘‘ Pages d’Histoire. L’Enseignement 
de la Parole a l’Institution Nationale de Paris ” (Paris: Georges Carré et 
C. Naud, 1897. 8vo., pp. 48). Translated by Duptzy W. Grorez, M. 
A., Instructor in the Illinois Institution, Jacksonville, Ill. 

+J. Ferreri, Le sourd-muet et son éducation, Vol. III, ‘‘ Historique,” p. 
160 et seq. 

t Degérando, De ?éducation des sourds-muets, Vol. I, p. 451 et seq. 
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Let us ascertain, first, what was the position of the illus- 
trious Abbé in regard to speech considered as the princi- 
pal means of education, as the basis of the method. 

On‘this first-named point there is no room for doubt. 
The head of the French school, the inventor of the system 
of methodical signs, was, and could not but be, the con- 
vinced, resolute, and uncompromising adversary of that 
which we to-day call the oral method. His words, his 
actions, his writings all testify alike and unmistakably that 
the founder of the French school was an opponent of the 
oral system. His dissension with the Abbé Deschamps,* 
his quarrels with Péreire,t his controversy with Heinicke} 
and Nicolai,§ arose from no other source. 

On this point the writers pretty generally agree. In 
fact it would little conform to historical truth to assume 
that the Abbé de lEpée was, to any extent, an advocate of 
the oral method. 

This correct view is very clearly outlined by O. Claveau 
in his report for 1881 (pp. 39-40), in which he says: 
“A fundamental point of divergence separates the ideas 
of the Abbé de l’Epée from the first and most important 

*‘*An unsuccessful effort was made to reconcile him [the l’Abbé Des- 
champs] with the Abbé de l’Epée. He refused to adopt a method which 
he did not approve and to abandon one which he thought to be prefer- 
able.” Degérando, Vol. I, p. 486. 

+ L’ Institution des sourds et muets (Paris, 1776), chapters I, II, and 
III. See also Degérando, Vol. I, pp. 396-430. 

tSee, in Degérando, Vol. I, p. 485 e¢ seg., the chapter entitled: ‘‘ Con- 
troversies of the de Abbe de VEpée with the opponents of his method.” 
See also the Traduction des lettres de Abbé de  Epée et d Heinicke, by 
Mr. Alard, Instructor in the Paris Institution for Deaf-Mutes (1881). 
See, finally, the well presented summary of this controversy in Wal- 
ther’s History (Berlin), reproduced by Arnold, of Northampton (Educa- 
tion of Deaf-Mutes, Vol. I, pp. 89-90, London, 1888), and by the Rev. J. 
Ferreri, of Sienna, in his History of Instruction, pp. 185-199 (Sienna, 
1896). 

§ See Degérando, p. 500, and Walther. 

|| De la parole, comme objet et comme moyen denseignement dans les In- 


stitutions de sourds-muets. Report to the Minister of the Interior, by O. 
Claveau, Inspector General of Benevolent Institutions. (Paris, 1881.) 
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principles of the oral method. It does not appear that 
he ever thought of making speech the direct and ordinary 
medium for the exchange of ideas in the work of educa- 
tion. It seems rather that a conception of this sort would 
have run counter to the views so systematically upheld by 
this celebrated educator.” 

In summarizing his method, P. Fornari, in the Sordo- 
muto che parla,* writes: “According to the Abbé de 
l’Epée the language of signs is the only form of thinking 
that the deaf-mute is capable of.” 

“The method of Heinicke is founded upon speech, that 
of the Abbé de l’Epée upon signs,” says the same writer 
in another of his books.+ 

L. Vaisseis no less explicit. Hesays: “The method of 
instruction by the aid of pantomimic signs, as it was con- 
ceived by the Abbé de I’Epée and judiciously modified by 
the Abbé Sicard and his followers, constitutes the French 
method of education for congenital deaf-mutes, the 
method against which, in the time of the Abbé de I’Epée, 
Germany opposed that followed at Leipsic by his rival, 
Samuel Heinicke.”} 

So little was the Abbé de I’Epée in favor of the oral 
method of education that, in his second letter to Heinicke, 
we see him writing: ‘ I would never advise the instructor 
at Vienna to give his pupils instruction in speech himself ; 
I would simply recommend him to train teachers to de- 
vote themselves (under his supervision) to this mechanical 
labor§ and to reserve himself for more useful and more 
important things.” 


* Milan, 1872. La chiave per er far parlare sor ‘italiani, 
by P. Fornari, Milan, 1872. 

t Un document retrouvé et quelques faits rétablis concernant l'histoire de 
Véducation des sourds-muets en France. (A paper read before the con- 
vention of delegates from the learned societies at the Sorbonne, in 1876, 
by Mr. Léon Vaisse.) [Translated in the Annals, xxiv, 80-90. ] 

§ Controverse entre I’ Abbé de ? Epée et Samuel Heinicke au sujet de la 
véritable manicre Minstruire les sourds-muets, translated from the Latin 
by Alard, Instructor in the National Institution at Paris, p. 29, 1881.— 
La véritable manicre @instruire les sourds et muets, p. 276, 1784. 
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How could it have been otherwise in view of the fact 
that the Abbé de I’Epée did not believe it was possible to 
develop the intelligence of the deaf by any other means 
than signs? In confirmation of this view we find in the 
same letter this significant passage: “ [f Péreire (I beg 
you to take note of this) had desired to dictate this same 
letter to his pupils by finger-spelling, giving all the let- 
ters of the words contained in it, one of them could have 
reproduced it in writing without understanding the mean- 
ing of the words.”* 

The Abbé de l’Epée “saw only in methodical signs the 
power to replace the functions of speech.”t “It was not 
to dactylology, he said, but to their reading that Sabour- 
eux de Fontenai and the other pupils of Péreire owed 
their advancement.} ‘“ By another supposition, not less 
gratuitous and not less erroneous, the Abbé de l’Epée ap- 
pears not to have been aware that with Péreire the manual 
alphabet was nothing but an auxiliary of writing ’§ and 
of speech. 

One more passage worthy of attention is the following 
extract from his second letter to Heinicke : 

“ Besides, if the teacher and the pupil devote to this 
unprofitable task (for the completion of which Péreire 
required from twelve to fifteen months) more than two 
hours a day, one in the forenoon and one in the after- 
noon, they will soon be overcome with fatigue, and they 
will see how laborious this method is. Besides, how 
shall the pupil, whose intelligence is in nowise brought 
into play, employ the rest of his time ?”| 

* Controverse entre I’ Abbé de v Epée et Samuel Heinicke au sujet de la 
véritable maniére Vinstruire les sourds-muets, p. 19 (already quoted). 

+ Dégerando, p. 488. 

t Institution des sourds et muets, part 1, chap. 1, p. 25, Paris, 1776. 

§ Dégerando, p. 489. 

|| Controverse entre Abbé de  Hpée et Samuel Heinicke au sujet de la 
véritable maniére Winstruire les sourds-muets, p. 18. ‘* While the tongue 
is being loosened, the mind is left in profound darkness.” 2nd letter. 
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“ You are in accord with Péreire upon one point : both 
of you contend that it is necessary to teach speech to the 
deaf before imparting to them a knowledge of things and 
of words. I have begun, in what I have said above, to 
combat this view, and I will continue to refute your 
objections.”* 

We see from the above citations that, in the opinion 
of the Abbé de l’Epée, speech was a medium of communi- 
cation whose mechanism might be imparted to the deaf, 
but which could have no claim toa place among the 
principal means of instruction.t 

Finally, on page 24 of his Jnstitution des sourds et 
muets (Paris, 1776), he distinctly avows himself opposed 
to the oral method. “In the first place, Mr. Péreire 
himself, in the words we have just read,} gives us the most 
authentic proof that we ought to exclude Ais method in 
the education of the deaf and dumb whom we undertake 
to instruct. 

“Tn fact, if, with children in one’s own house, it requires 


* Controverse entre l Abbé de ? Epée et Samuel Heinicke au sujet de la 
véritable maniere Vinstruire les sourds-muets, p. 19. 

+In view of this, what surprise should it occasion that Miss Octavia 
Morel, upon her return from Germany in 1833, expressed the following 
opinion of a school in which the oral method was in force: ‘‘ The 
instructors at Gmiind, even while claiming that speech is the principal 
medium of communication between them and their pupils, would not 
attain the success in their instruction which we are pleased to acknowledge, if it 
were not for the fact that their gestures shed more light upon the minds of 
the deaf than do their words.” Quatriéme Circulaire, page 47. See 
Reports upon the Deaf-Mute Institutions of the Kingdom of Wiirtem- 
burg and the Grand Duchy of Baden, visited in 1833 by one of the 
members of the Board of Administration (Degérando) and by Octavia 
Morel, a teacher in the National Deaf-Mute Institution of Paris. 

t This refers to a programme published in 1751, in which it is said that 
Péreire divides his instruction into two parts: pronunciation and under- 
standing. In the first part, which lasts from twelve to fifteen months, 
he teaches his pupils ‘‘ to read and pronounce French without teacbing 
them to understand more than a few of the most familiar terms of daily 
use, such as articles of food and dress, household furniture, ete.” Jn- 
stitution des sourds et muets, pp. 21-28. . 
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from twelve to fifteen months to instruct them only in 
that which he calls the first part of his art, how long 
would it take me to instruct, only in this same part, the 
deaf-mutes who come to me only twice a week? It is 
easy to see that, at the same rate, it would take me more 
than seven years; and what would they know then? 
Words whose meaning they would not understand and 
some of the more familiar phrases. For this reason it 
has been necessary to find a shorter way,” ete. 

Much as the Abbé de l’Epée is opposed to the teaching 
of speech by means of speech—that is, to the essential 
principle of the oral method,—he seems impressed to an 
equal degree with the importance of speech considered 
as a complement of the education of the deaf. His writ- 
ings bear the impress of this conviction. It is on this 
account that al! his biographers recall the fact that he 
taught some of his pupils to speak, and that he recog- 
nized the utility there would be in teaching them all to 
speak.* 

“The Abbé de lEpée desired,” says L. Vaisse, “ to 
train his pupils in the utterance of speech whenever it 
appeared possible to carry it beyond the limits of the 
merely curious and within the bounds of the useful ;”+ 
and O. Claveau adds : 

“The Abbé de l’Epée was very far from undervaluing 
the advantage to the deaf of the ability to read on the 
lips and to utter articulate speech. He himself had 
obtained results of no mean value in this field of labor. 
The declaration contained in his book /’Jnstitution des 
sourds et muets (part I, p. 155) and retained after his 


*Walther. Degérando, pp. 477, 484. Thomas Arnold, The Education 
of Deaf-Mutes, Vol. I, pp. 78-80. Ferreri, The Deaf-Mute and His Edu- 
cation, Vol. IIT (Historical), p. 167, ete. 

+Address delivered at the distribution of prizes at the Imperial Insti- 
tution for Deaf-Mutes of Paris, August 12, 1854, by L. Vaisse, Instructor 
of the Supplementary Class. 
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controversy with Heinicke in the edition of 1785,* ‘The 
only way to restore the deaf to society,’ etc., has been 
frequently cited and reprinted. And here are the princi- 
pal passages of this declaration just as we find them in 
the book : 

“«The only way to restore the deaf and dumb wholly to 
society : The world will never learn to make their fingers 
and eyes run a race in order to have the pleasure of con- 
versing with the deaf. Zhe only way to restore them 
wholly to society is to teach them to hear with the eyes and 
to express themselves with the living voice. We do suc- 
ceed toa great extent in this with our pupils, although 
they do not live with us and come to our lessons only 
twice a week. It is nothing, absolutely nothing, for them 
to be able to write from oral dictation without having a 
single sign made to them. One of our young lady deaf- 
mutes recites the church service orally with her teacher. 
All of the older ones respond orally to questions 
which require only affirmative or negative responses. 
They add, when occasion requires, short sentences such 
as J do not know, I cannot, I have not seen it. A young 
deaf and dumb man publicly responds to me, unassisted, 
at the mass. In 1773 he sustained a dispute orally 
in Latin. (The arguments were given him.) In 1774 
more than eight hundred persons heard him deliver a 
four-page address in Latin.t 


* 
* 


* See the article published by Mr. O. Claveau, in Buisson’s Dictionnaire 
de pédagogie et @instruction primaire, p. 2811. It is proper, however, to 
say that Mr. Claveau, generally so well informed, has here fallen into a 
twofold error. The second edition, or rather the second book, of the 
Abbé de l’Epée, La véritable maniére Winstruire les sourds et muets, be- 
longs to 1784 and not to 1785, and the famous sentence, so frequently 
quoted, is not found in it. 

+This refers to an address delivered in public by Louis Francois- 
Gabriel de Clément de la Pujade, born deaf. See the Latin text of the 
address at the end of the Abbé de l’Epée’s book, La véritable maniére 
@instruire les sourds et muets, p. 317. This same address, translated 
into-French, appears in Mr. J. Alard’s pamphlet, Controverse entre I Abbé 
del Epée et Samuel Heinicke au sujet de la véritable maniére Vinstruire 
les sourds muets, Paris, 1881. 
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“* Such as these are the results that may be obtained 
and certainly will be obtained when there are institutions 
devoted to this purpose. * * * For my part, I am willing 
to train and supply the teachers.’ ” * 

It would properly be cause for surprise, after such a 
confession of faith, that the Abbé de l’Epée should not 
have done more than he did in the teaching of speech, 
if the illustrious educator himself had not taken pains 
to inform us that he afterwards found it impossible to 
reconcile his practice with his theory. 

“ When I did not have the great number of deaf-mutes 
to instruct who have afterwards come trooping upon me, 
the application which I personally made of the rules I 
have just explained (I refer to the pages devoted to the 
teaching of speech to the deaf) enabled me to put Mr. 
Louis Francois-Gabriel de Clément de la Pujade in con- 
dition to deliver a public address in Latin * * * and to 
reply to the objections of Mr. Francois-Elisabeth-Jean de 
Didier, one of his school-fellows. I also put a young 
lady deaf-mute in condition to recite the twenty-eight 
chapters of the Gospel of St. Matthew orally to her 
teacher. * * * These two instances should suffice. But it 
would not be possible for me to do the same thing to-day. 
And this is why: 

“The lesson given to the deaf-mute, as far as the lan- 
guage is concerned, is utilized only by him; the instruc- 
tion must be individual. Having, then, more than sixty 
deaf-mutes to instruct, if I should give each of them only 
ten minutes instruction in pronunciation and reading, ten 
whole hours would be consumed. And what man is there 
with health and strength enough to endure such an 
amount of labor? Besides, how could I continue the in- 
struction in matters of religion? Now, this is the grand 
aim I have in view in undertaking this work.” The Abbe 
de l’Epée, therefore, on his own confession, ended by giving 


«Institution des sourds et muets, pp. 155-158. 
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up the attempt to teach speech to his pupils.* And one 
may, with right, inquire, whether, after such a declaration, 
the celebrated educator was, at the close of his career, as 
much convinced of the necessity of teaching speech as he 
was at the start, especially when it is seen that of the 
famous chapter cited above, “‘ The only way to restore the 
deaf and dumb wholly to society,” not the least trace 
appears in the edition of 1784. 

There is no doubt, says Mr. Claveau in his Report for 
1881 (p. 40), that the lack of time, of pecuniary resources, 
and of assistant teachers, impeded the development of this 
branch of his educational work. 

However, it should not be forgotten that in certain 
schools founded under the auspices of the Abbé de I’ Epée 
and by his disciples, those of Zuricht and Rome} among 
others, oral instruction was in favor, and it should not be 
forgotten either that the great French educator, in his 
books in which he describes his method, devotes con- 
siderable space to the study of articulation. 

“In his Jnstitution des sourds et muets, in 1776, the 
Abbé de ’Epée devotes two chapters to articulation; in 
1784, the teaching of speech becomes the second part of 
his treaties (pp. 155 to 218), an important part, as one 
may see, from the place it occupies in the work.” § 

The best part of his treatises on articulation—so much 
must be said out of respect to truth—is drawn from the 
works of Bonet, Amman, and Wallis, as he himself de- 
clares ;|| and the excellent man often spoke of the teach- 
ing of speech in terms which awaken our astonishment. 


* La véritable manicre @instruire les sourds et muets, pp. 202-203. 

+ Claveau (First Report). t Ferreri (History) ‘‘ l’Abbé Silvestre.” 

§ See the complete analysis of the works of the Abbé de PEpée in the 
Etude bibliographique et iconographique de Abbé de by Ad. 
Bélanger, Instructor in the National Deaf-Mute Institution in Paris 
(1886. ) 

|| ‘In working out his Art of Speech the Abbé de rEpée consulted Wal- 
lis and Amman, compared their works, and put on the finishing touches, 
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“To teach the deaf and dumb to speak,” says he, “is 
not.a work that calls for much talent; it only requires 
plenty of patience.”* “TI have sometimes felt disposed 
to wager with savants that my method was so simple that 
I could make them masters of it in the space of half an 
hour.” f 

“When one wishes to teach the deaf to pronounce and 
read as an entirely distinct matter, they can be assigned 
to teachers who make a business of this sort of education. 
For this purely mechanical labor men of talent are more 
to be feared than desired, for they would speedily grow 
tired of it.” ¢ 

It is not for the empty satisfaction of finding the good 
Abbe at fault, nor to censure him for his contradictions, 
that we recall these passages, but simply to throw light 
upon the history of our Institution. 

From the preceding discussion a twofold conclusion 
may be drawn. 

I. The Abbé de l’'Epée was an opponent of the oral 
method. 

II. He recognized, at first, that the only way to restore 
deaf-mutes wholly to scciety was to teach them to hear 
with the eyes and to express themselves with the living 
voice; and he even taught some of his pupils to speak ; 
but in the latter part of his career he entirely abandoned, 
in practice, if not in theory, the teaching of speech. 

The spirit of the Abbé de l’Epée, like a torch, lighted 
up the pathway of his disciples. His idea hovered over 
the Paris School for nearly a century; for nearly a cen- 
tury his disciples and his successors entertained the same 


so that to-day his Art of Speech can be looked upon by us as practically 
representing and summarizing all that had been promulgated before him 
concerning the mechanism of the voice.” Degérando, Vol. I, p. 477, 
Paris, 1827. 

* La vévitable maniéere @instruire les sourds et muets, p. 155. 

+ La véritable maniére @instruire les sourds et muets, p. 163. 

t [bid., pp. 203-204. 
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distrust of oral instruction as he, though they had not the 
same excuse.* This may be said, without detracting in 
the least from the incomparable glory of the man, the 
teacher, the apostle, who alone can boast of having in- 
augurated the era of redemption for the deaf and dumb. 


MARIUS DUPONT, 
Instructor in the National Institution, Paris, France. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


American School.—Miss Frances I. Brock, late of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution, has been added to the corps of instruc- 
tion. 

Illinois Institution—Mr. Frank M. Driggs, formerly a 
teacher in the Utah School, and for the past year a normal 
student at Gallaudet College; Mr. Ezra S. Henne, a graduate 
of the Michigan State Normal College and of the Normal De- 
partment of Gallaudet College; Miss Margaret J. Stevenson, 
late a teacher in the Wisconsin School, and Miss Edith Wyck- 
off, from the Iowa School, have been appointed teachers. 

Iowa School.—Owing to large reductions in salaries, Mr. 
G. L. Wyckoff, Principal, and several of the teachers have re- 
signed their positions. Charges of mismanagement have been 
made against the Superintendent, but on investigation by the 
Board they were not sustained, and Mr. Rothert has been re- 
appointed Superintendent for the next four years. 

Kansas School.—Mr. George H. Putnam, late of the Texas 
School, has been appointed head teacher instead of Miss Israel. 
Mr. C. E. White, M. A.»a graduate of the Normal Department 
of Gallaudet College, takes charge of the advanced oral class. 
Several inexperienced teachers take other places made vacant 
by the Board. 

There will be six oral classes this year instead of two as 
heretofore. The time of the articulation teachers will be 


 * We quoted further back the passage in which the Abbé de ripée 
stated that his pupils were too numerous for him to think of teaching 
them to speak, 


i 
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largely given to oral class work. The department of industrial 
cooking will be in the hands of Miss Bertha Spohr, a graduate 
of the Kansas Agricultural College, with special training in 
domestic science and household economy. 

The State has recently purchased 32 acres of fine garden 
land about three-quarters of a mile from the Institution. It 
is the purpose to put in an orchard and many varieties of 
small fruits, and to give the pupils instruction in. the princi- 
ples of agriculture, horticulture, and floriculture. 

Kentucky School.—In June last Miss Nellie Lyle, for 
several years an oral teacher in this School, resigned her posi- 
tion to be married to Mr. Herbert E. Day. The vacancy was 
filled by the appointment of Miss Mary Lyle, who received 
training for this work at the Pennsylvania Institution. Miss 
Lyle has been a teacher in Caldwell College for several years. 

Mississippi Institution.—Miss Evelyn Simms, who has been 
a teacher in this Institution for the last two years, resigned 
and was married July 29 to Mr. T. B. Mosley, of Raleigh, N. 
C. Miss Fannie Gillespie, of Jackson, Miss., who was trained 
at the Clarke School, has been put in her place. 

Missouri School.—Mrs. Helen A. Rose, matron, and Miss 
Grace H. Rose, teacher, resigned at the close of the last term. 
Mrs. R. C. Matthews has been appointed matron. Miss Eliza- 
beth Kerr and Miss Nell Jones have been appointed teachers. 

During the summer a hospital was completed, and a gymna- 
sium for the boys and a greenhouse were built. Four new 
boilers, each of 125 horse-power, were put in, doubling the 
former heating capacity. 

Nebraska Institution.—Mr. Waldo H. Rothert, B. A., a son 
of the Superintendent of the Iowa School, and a recent gradu- 
ate of Gallaudet Colleye, has been appointed a teacher. 

New Jersey School.—A fine new hospital building has been 
erected, with accommodations for thirty patients. The ven- 
tilation is through a central shaft, with an upward current 
secured by independent heating. The building is heated by 
steam with a separate inlet of fresh air to each radiator. The 
cooking is by gas. The grounds of the School have been en- 
closed with an iron fence at a cost of $1,200. 
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New York Institution.—Misses A. Louise Steadman,, Annie 
Denny Ward, Lena P. Forsythe, and Mabel B. Wells, who 
were formerly teachers at the Rhode Island School; Mr. 
Isaac B. Gardner, of the Arkansas School; and Mr. Edward 
S. Burdick, a graduate of the Potsdam, N. Y., Normal School, 
who for three years past has been tutor in this Institution, 
have been appointed teachers. 


New York Institution for Inproved Instruction.—Mr. H. 
F. Mitchell, formerly of the Brooks Apprentice School, Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., later a tutor in the College of the City of New 
York, and for twelve years connected with this Institution, 
has been appointed Acting Principal. 

Mr. E. A. Gruver, late of the Pennsylvania Institution, takes 
charge of the Primary Department, and Miss Hinkley, also 
from the Pennsylvania Institution, is to teach in the Primary De- 
partment—not, however, as Miss Hinkley, but as Mrs. Gruver. 

During the summer a new plant of modern high-pressure 
boilers has been put in; modern sanitary plumbing replaces 
the old, and the gymnasium has received a complete outfit. 


Northern New York Institution.—Miss Edith Pyle, a 
graduate of the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, and 
Miss Lillian W. Curd, a niece of Mr. J. R. Dobyns, of Missis- 
sippi, have been added to the corps of instruction. 

Through a special appropriation from the State of $5,671, 
three hundred volumes have been added to the library, the 
Kindergarten has been completed, furnished, and equipped, 
and enough land has been added for playgrounds for both 
sexes. 

Ohio Institution.—Miss Louise Colmery, a teacher in this 
School for several years, has tendered her resignation because 
of her marriage. Miss Anna Kauffman has also resigned. 
Miss Louise Berry, who has been engaged in the Institution 
for one year, has been appointed teacher. Miss Ada Buckles 
has been placed in charge of the deaf-blind girl, Maude Safford, 
who, by reason of her age, will be instructed at Miss Buckles’s 
home. Miss Ada Lyon, a teacher of fifteen years’ experience, 
has been appointed to give instruction to Leslie Oren, a deaf- 
blind boy five years of age, who will be taught in the Institu- 
tion. 
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Ontario Institution.—The Toronto Saturday Night, of Au- 
gust 27, 1898, in a notice of the managers of the Independent 
Order of Foresters, gives a biographical sketch and portrait 
of Mr. Mathison, who holds the office of Supreme Journal 
Secretary in that organization. The sketch states that Mr. 
Mathison was born iu the City of Kingston, 1843, and educated 
in the common and grammar schools at Woodstock. After 
learning the printing business, he graduated as a reporter on 
the staff of the Hamilton 7%mes, and subsequently became 
editor and part proprietor of the Brantford Hxpositor, a 
relation that he relinquished upon his appointment by the 
Government of Ontario to the office of Bursar of the Asylum 
for the Insane in February, 1872. In 1878 he became Manager 
of the Industries and Bursar of the Central Prison at Toronto, 
which position he heid until September, 1879, when he was 
appointed Superintendent of this Institution. 


Pennsylvania Institution.—Myr. E. A. Gruver and Miss 
Margaret P. Hinkley have resigned their positions to go to 
the New York Institution for Improved Instruction; Miss A. 
Evelyn Butler to enter upon private work at Columbia, S. C.; 
Miss Frances I. Brock to accept a position in the American 
School, and Miss Frances Wood in the Rhode Island School. 
To fill the vacancies occasioned by the withdrawal of these 
teachers, Miss Helen G. Throckmorton and Miss Grace L. 
Wright, of the Clarke School, Miss Georgia I. Stevens, of the 
Western Pennsylvania Institution, and Miss Millie M. Beale, 
of Philadelphia, have been appointed. One appointment is 
still to be made. 

A McKay sewing machine, a gas ironing apparatus, and a 
new refrigerator have been introduced during the vacation. 

A residence for the Superintendent, on Germantown Avenue, 
has been completed. He moved into it with his family Sep- 
tember Ist. 

In his last annual report (1896-97), Dr. Crouter gives a 
table showing the progress that oral instruction has made in 
the Pennsylvania Institution since it was introduced as a 
separate department in 1882. The table shows that “the 
percentage of pupils under manual methods of instruction has 
declined during this period from 87 per cent. in 1882 to 184 
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per cent. in 1897, while it has steadily increased in favor of 
oral methods from 13 per cent. in 1882 to 814 per cent. in 
1897.” Dr. Crouter adds: “The proportion will probably 
remain as it now stands for some time to come, as, in my 
judgment, there will always be a certain percentage, say from 
10 to 15 per cent., who may better be taught by manual 
methods. This number may grow smaller, say to from 5 to 
10 per cent., but I regard such a reduction as very doubtful. 
Time alone will solve the question.” 


Western Pennsylvania Institution—Miss Mabel Libby 
has gone to the Rhode Island School, and Miss Georgia I. 
Stevens to the Pennsylvania Institution. Their places are 
filled by Miss Mary E. Holder, late of the Iowa School, and 
Miss Nellie M. Taylor, who has just completed a course of 
training in the Missouri School. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Jational Educational Association.—“ Department Sixteen,’ 
the Department of the National Educational Association de- 
voted to the education of the deaf, the blind, and the feeble- 
minded, met at the Franklin School during the sessions of the 
Association at Washington, D. C., July 7-12, 1898. The build- 
ing, in charge of Mr. John Hitz, Superintendent of the Volta 
Bureau, was open all the time, and classes of pupils, books, 
handiwork, and other illustrative material, were on exhibition. 
The sessions of the Department were presided over by Dr. J. 
C. Gordon, Superintendent of the Illinois Institution, and 
papers were read or addresses made by President E. M. Gal- 
laudet and Dr. A. G. Bell, of Washington, Mr. I. B. Gard- 
ner, of Arkansas, Mr. 8. G. Davidson, of Pennsylvania, Mrs. E. 
L. Osgood, of Massachusetts, Mr. R. C. Spencer, of Wisconsin, 
Miss L. E. Warren, of New York, and others. President Gal- 
laudet also delivered an address before the general meeting of 
the Association. Dr. Gordon was re-elected President and 
Miss Mary McCowen Secretary of the Department. 
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Trans-Mississippi Educational Convention.—A session of 
the Trans-Mississippi Educational Convention, at Omaha, Ne- 
braska, June 29, 1898, was devoted to the education of the 
deaf and the blind. Addresses were made by Mr. J. A. Gil- 
lespie, of Nebraska, Mr. F. D. Clarke, of Michigan, and Miss 
Dora Donald, of Iowa. An exhibition was given of Mr. Gil- 
lespie’s pupils, and of Linnie Haguewood, Miss Donald’s in- 
teresting deaf-blind pupil. 

Conference of Church Workers.—The Tenth American Con- 
ference of Church Workers among the Deaf was held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, July 27, 1898. The morning meeting was held 
in Trinity Church. The Rev. A. W. Mann preached a sermon, 
giving a history of the work, and showing the value and im 
portance of the Conference. Other church workers among the 
deaf who took part in the service were the Rev. J. M. Koehler, 
J. H. Cloud, and O. J. Whildin. At the afternoon session of 
the Conference, the subject of “Christian Unity and Deaf- 
Mutes” was discussed. Statistics and arguments were pre 
sented showing that the deaf-mutes are too few for denomina- 
tional divisions. Letters appreciative of the work were read 
from Bishops Vincent, Leonard, and McLaren. In the even- 
ing a reception was held at Trinity House. 


Conventions of the Deaf.— During the past summer conven- 
tions or school reunions of the deaf have been held in Arkan- 
sas, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. While 
the social element predominated in some of these meetings, in 
almost all of them there were valuable papers, addresses, and 
discussions on topics relating to the welfare of the deaf. 


The Suppression of the Sign-Language.— We are requested 
to publish the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted at a meeting of the British Deaf and Dumb Associa- 
tion, held at Crewe, England, on the 16th of June last, the Rev. 
W. B. Sleight, M. A., presiding: 


(1) That the suppression of the sign-language in the playrooms and 
playgrounds of deaf children under oral instruction being opposed to 
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their instincts, inimical to their happiness, and detrimental to their moral 
and intellectual development, we regard such a measure as a system of 
tyranny. (2) That the total separation within the one Home of one 
class of deaf children from another (except where that arrangement is 
only of temporary duration, as a provision against such incidents as the 
occurrence of gross misconduct or the introduction of infection) is, in 
our opinion, devoid of religious, moral, or social sanction. 


Publications.—We have received the following publica- 
tions: 

Appison, W. H. The Present State of Deaf-Mute Education. Glasgow, 
1898. 8vo., pp. 15. 

Gomez, Dr. Francisco Vasquez. Informe de la Visita que hizo a 
algunos Establecimientos de Sordo-Mudos de Europa y los Estados Uni- 
dos [Report of a Visit to Some Schools for Deaf-Mutes in Europe and 
the United States (especially the National Institution at Paris) ]. Mex- 
ico, 1898. 8vo., pp. 32. 

Gornon, Dr. JosepH C. The Difference Between the Two Systems of 
Teaching Deaf-Mute Children the English Language. Washington, D. C., 
Volta Bureau, 1898. 8vo., pp. 4. 

Hitz, Joun. International Reports of Schools for the Deaf. Reports 
from Argentine, Australia, Brazil, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Hungary, India, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Russia, Servia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and Turkey. Washington, D. C., Volta Bureau, 1898. 8vo., 
pp. 27. 

Hvusparp, GarDINER G. The Story of the Rise of the Oral Method in 
America, with an Introduction by Mrs. GarpIneR Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1898. 8vo., pp. 49. 

MasHsurn, A. G. Some Differences in the Education of the Deaf and 
the Hearing. Little Rock, Ark., 1898. 8vo., pp. 15. 
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